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BASIL    AND    ANNETTE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Basil's  mind  was  quite  clear  when  lie  left 
the  house,  and  as  he  had  bowed  his  head  to 
the  bereaved  mother  when  she  declared  him 
to  be  Newman  Chaytor,  the  villain  who  had 
betrayed  and  cast  her  off,  so  did  he  bow  his 
head  to  the  elder  woman  in  the  shop  below, 
who  flung  upon  him  a  look  of  anger  and 
abhorrence  as  he  passed  from  her  sight.  In 
the  lisfht  of  the  infamous  wrono^  inflicted 
upon  this  famih^,  the  wrong  inflicted  upon 
himself  seemed  to  be  lessened.  Suffering  and 
humiliation  were  his  portion,  but  not  shame ; 
herein  Newman  Chaytor  was  powerless. 
There  had  grown  in  his  mind  an  ideal  pre- 
sentment of  womanhood  which  shed  a  refine  1 
and  delicate  grace  upon  all  his  dealings  with 
the  sex.  His  knowledsre  of  the  world  had 
taught  him  that  some  had  fallen  and  were 
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vile,  but  lie  had  no  harsli  tliouglits  even  for 
these  hapless  ones,  whom  he  regarded  with 
tender  pity.  There  were  women  with  whom 
he  had  come  in  contact  whose  images  were 
touched  with  sacred  light.  His  mother  was 
one,  Annette  was  another  ;  and  it  was  partly 
this  good  influence  wdiich  enabled  him  to 
bear,  with  some  degree  of  moral  fortitude, 
the  weight  of  the  troubles  through  which  he 
was  passing.  A  heavy  load  had  been  added 
to  these  troubles  by  the  accusation  which 
now  had  been  brought  against  him  ;  another 
man's  sins  had  been  thrust  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  the  circumstantial  evidence  against  him 
was  so  strong  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
break  it  down.  He  had  said  that  he  would 
pray  for  a  miracle  to  aid  him  in  his  bitter 
trials,  and  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  would  serve  him.  But 
although  none  occurred  to  bring  the  truth  to 
light,  new  experiences  were  awaiting  him  as 
strange  as  any  within  his  ken,  and  one,  with 
some  sweet  touch  of  humanity  in  it,  was  to 
come  indirectly  through  the  enemy  who  had 
played  him  false. 

Of   the  four  pence  he  had  left  one  penny 
went  that  day  for  food,  and  he  contrasted  his 
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position  with  that  of  a  shipwrecked  man  cast 
away  in  a  boat,  helpless  on  a  ^wild  and 
desolate  sea,  with  starvation  staring  him  in 
the  face.  "Amon^r  these  millions,"  he 
thought,  "  I  cannot  be  the  only  one  ;  there 
must  be  others  adrift  as  I  am.  Heaven  pity 
them !  "  It  was  curious  that,  revolving  this 
theme  in  his  mind,  he  looked  about  for  men 
and  women  whose  state  resembled  his  own, 
and  fancying  he  saw  some,  longed  for  money 
more  for  their  sake  than  for  his  own.  Only 
in  small  natures  is  grief  entirely  selfish.  One 
question  continually  presented  itself.  What 
could  he  do  to  better  himself — what  do  to 
turn  the  tide  ?  He  saw  people  begging  in  the 
roadways,  and  others  fighting  desperately  for 
dear  life,  their  weapons  a  few  boxes  of 
matches.  If  he  had  known  where  to  pur- 
chase half-a-dozen  boxes  for  the  threepence 
which  still  remained  of  his  fortune  he  would 
have  risked  the  venture,  but  he  did  not  know 
where  to  go  for  the  investment,  and  those  he 
asked  for  information  scowled  at  him  or 
turned  away,  conscious  perhaps  that  their 
ranks  were  overcrowded,  or  that  the  addition 
of  one  to  the  horde  of  mendicants  would 
lessen  their  chances.     During  these  times  he 
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gained  pregnant  knowledge  of  a  social  nature. 
Living  entirely  in  the  streets  pictures  pre- 
sented themselves  in  poor  and  rich  thorough- 
fares alike.  His  poverty  made  the  contrasts 
startling.  Ladies  in  carriages  nursing  over- 
fed lapdogs ;  small  morsels  of  humanity 
shuffling  along  with  their  toes  peeping  out  of 
their  boots.  In  Covent  Garden  hothouse 
fruit  at  fabulous  prices,  and  white-faced 
mortals  picking  up  refuse  and  stealthily 
devouring  it.  Grand  parties  in  great  man- 
sions, priceless  jewels  flashing  as  the  ladies 
stepped  out  of  their  carriages ;  in  a  street 
hard  by  a  woe-worn  girl  asleep  on  a  doorstep, 
with  a  pallid  baby  in  her  arms.  These 
pictures  did  not  embitter  him  ;  he  pitied  the 
poor  and  envied  not  the  rich,  and  had  it  been 
his  good  fortune  to  be  employed  as  a  des- 
criptive writer,  his  pen  would  not  have  been 
dipped  in  gall.  He  did  not  purposely  linger 
as  he  walked  the  streets,  for  the  reason  that 
when  he  las^c^ed  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
policemen,  who  followed  him  slowly,  and 
quietly  noted  his  movements.  On  such 
occasions,  feeling  himself  an  object  of 
suspicion,  he  would  quicken  liis  steps  to 
escape  closer  observation.     Through  all  these 
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sad  wanderins^s  lie  was  ever  on  the  watcli  for 
Newman  Cliaytor  ;  lie  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  sink  into  absolute  apathy  ;  while  life 
remained  he  would  do  what  lay  in  his  power 
to  lift  himself  out  of  the  slough  of  despond. 
Only  when  his  strength  was  exhausted  would 
he  lie  down  and  die.  Thus  did  he  endure 
three  more  doleful  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
his  last  penny  was  spent.  "  The  end  is 
coming,"  he  thought,  and  waited  for  it.  He 
had  been  five  nights  now  without  a  bed,  and 
on  three  of  these  nights  had  been  soaked  to 
the  skin.  This  exposure,  with  lack  of  nour- 
ishing food,  had  already  told  upon  a  system 
constitutionally  sound  and  healthy.  That 
the  end  was  coming  was  no  idle  reflection ;  he 
felt  it  in  his  bones.  Whither  should  he  turn 
for  succour  H  Naturally  strong,  and  willing 
and  anxious  to  work  even  for  the  barest 
pittance,  he  found  himself  more  forsaken  and 
powerless  in  this  city  of  unrest  than  Eobinson 
Crusoe  on  his  desolate  island.  Charity  is 
proverbially  cold  ;  it  is  frozen  indeed  when  a 
willing  man  is  driven  to  such  a  pass. 

Another  da}^  passed,  and  another  soaking 
night,  and  then  fever  threatened.  Delirious 
fancies  took  possession  of  him,  haunted,  tor- 
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tured,  and  deluded  him.  He  laughed  aloud 
in  the  street,  and  aroused  to  momentary 
reason  by  the  looks  of  the  passers-by,  sham- 
bled away  in  silence  that  engirt  him  as  with 
iron  bands — to  break  out  again  presently 
when  he  was  in  another  street.  Each  night 
some  impulse  for  which  he  sought  no  reason 
led  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge 
where  he  had  met  Newman  Chay tor's  victim  ; 
had  he  seen  her  again,  and  she  had  offered 
him  mone}^  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would 
have  had  the  strength  to  refuse. 

Exhausted  and  spent,  having  been  thirty 
hours  without  food,  he  clung  to  the  buttress 
of  the  bridge,  and  with  dim  eyes  looked 
forward  on  the  river's  lights.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  meaning  in  their  unrest ;  from  the 
mysterious  depths  messages  from  another 
world  came  to  his  dazed  mind.  "  Presently, 
presently,"  he  thought,  "  but  I  should  like 
first  to  see  Annette,  and  undeceive  her.  I 
would  give  my  best  heart's  blood  to  set  ray- 
self  straight  with  her.  Too  late  to  save  her — 
too  late,  too  late ! "  He  had  no  idea  of 
seeking  eternal  rest  by  deliberate  action,  only 
that  he  felt  it  was  very  near,  and  could  not 
be  long  delayed. 
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How  he  craved  for  food !  How  the  demon 
Hun^^er  was  tearino^  at  his  vitals !  His  head 
fell  forward,  his  mouth  sucked  his  coat  sleeve. 
A  policeman  touched  his  arm  ;  he  languidly 
raised  his  head,  and  the  policeman  gazed 
steadily  at  him,  and  then  proceeded  on  his 
beat  without  speaking  a  word.  Maybe  he 
recognised  that  a  case  of  genuine  suffering 
was  before  him.  Basil  remained  in  the  same 
position,  his  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  the 
officer  was  taking.  But  he  did  not  see  him  ; 
he  was  blind  to  all  surrounding  things. 
Therefore  it  was  that  he  had  no  consciousAess 
of  the  presence  of  an  old  woman,  poorly 
dressed,  who  had  stopped  when  the  policeman 
stopped,  and  appeared  rooted  to  the  spot  as 
her  eyes  fell  upon  Basil's  face.  Suddenly  the 
emotion  which  for  a  brief  space  had  over- 
powered her,  found  voice.  With  a  piercing 
scream  she  tottered  towards  Basil,  cleared  the 
grey  hair  from  her  eyes,  and  peered  up  into 
his  face.  Then  with  a  piercing  scream,  she 
cried  : 

"  Newman !  My  son,  my  darling,  darling 
son  I  0  God  be  thanked  for  restoring  you 
to  me  !  " 

She  threw  her  tremblincr  arms  around  him, 
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but  Basil  did  not  feel  them,  and  had  no 
understanding  of  her  words.  With  a 
dolorous  groan  he  slid  from  her  arms  to  the 
ground,  and  lay  there  without  sense  or 
motion.  Nature's  demands  had  reached  a 
supreme  point,  and  the  groan  which  issued 
from  his  lips  was  the  last  effort  of  exhausted 
strength. 

Although  the  bridge  appeared  to  be  de- 
serted, with  onl}^  the  policeman,  the  old 
woman,  and  Basil  in  view,  a  small  knot  of 
persons,  as  if  by  magic,  instantly  surrounded 
the  fallen  man  and  the  woman  who  knelt  by 
his  side.  The  policeman,  attracted  by  the 
scream,  turned,  and  slowly  sauntered  towards 
the  group. 

"  What's  the  matter,  mother  ?  "  asked  an 
onlooker. 

"  It's  my  son,"  moaned  the  woman,  "  my 
dear  son  Newman.  He  has  come  from  the 
goldfields,  and  is  dying,  dying." 

"  Don't  look  much  like  a  goldfields  man,'* 
observed  one  of  the  group.  "  Where's  his 
nuirsfets  ?  " 

"  He  has  had  a  hard  time,"  continued  the 
woman,  whom  the  reader  will  recognise  as 
Mrs.   Chaytor.     "  He  wrote   to  me  about  his 
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hardships.  See  what  they  have  brought 
him  to.  Will  none  of  you  help  me  ? 
Here  is  money — I  am  not  so  poor  as  I  look  ; 
my  poor  husband  has  had  a  bit  of  luck. 
For  pity's  sake  help  me  !  0  my  son,  my 
son  ! 

"  I  am  a  doctor,"  said  a  gentleman,  pushing 
his  way  through.  Kneeling  by  Mrs.  Cliay tor's 
side,  he  lifted  Basil's  head  on  his  knee,  and 
made  a  rapid  examination.  "  The  poor  fellow 
is  starving,  I  should  say.  Eun,  one  of  you, 
and  fetch  a  quartern  of  brandy — and  some 
water  if  you  can  get  it." 

Mrs.  Chaytor  held  out  a  trembling  hand, 
and  a  woman  snatched  the  money  from  it  and 
darted  off.  The  policeman,  who  had  by  this 
time  joined  the  group,  shook  his  head  disap- 
provingly. 

"  You've  seen  the  last  of  that,"  he  said. 

He  was  mistaken,  however ;  the  woman 
returned  with  two  flat  bottles,  one  containing 
brandy,  the  other  water.  With  these  the 
doctor  moistened  Basil's  lips,  and  forced  a  few 
drops  down  his  throat. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Chaytor,  "  that  he  is  not  yet  dead. 
Whether  he  lives  or  dies  depends  not  upon 
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himself.     I  tliink  I  heard  you  say  you  are  his 
mother." 

"  I  am  his  unhappy  mother,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Chaytor.  "  Oh,  how  I  have  prayed  for  his 
return,  and  he  is  sent  to  me  now  like  this ! 
It  is  cruel,  it  is  unjust.  Save  him  for  me, 
doctor,  and  I  will  bless  you  to  the  last  hour  of 
my  life ! " 

"  We  will  see  what  can  be  done.  Do  you 
live  near  here  ?  " 

"We  live  in  Southwark  Eoad." 

"Here  is  a  cab  passing.  Let  us  get  him 
into  it ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose." 

A  dozen  arms  were  ready  to  assist  him,  but 
Basil  had  grown  so  thin  that  the  kind  doctor 
lifted  him  with  ease,  and  put  him  in  the  cab. 
Then,  giving  the  driver  the  address  which  he 
obtained  from  Mrs.  Chaytor,  they  drove  off 
quickly,  Mrs.  Chaytor  holding  Basil  in  her 
arms,  and  crooning  over  him  as  the  priceless 
treasure  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Am  I  awake  or  dreaming  ?  " 

This  was  the  thought  that  passed  through 
Basil's  mind  as  he  opened  his  eyes.  Two 
weeks  had  passed  since  he  had  been  rescued 
from  death,  and  for  the  most  of  that  time  he 
had  been  unconscious.  But  certain  floafing 
impressions  were  his,  which  now,  as  his  eyes 
travelled  round  the  walls  of  the  room  in 
which  he  lay,  he  endeavoured  to  recall.  It 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  succeeded, 
but  after  long  and  determined — if  in  his  weak 
state  such  a  word  may  be  used — effort,  these 
impressions  began  to  marshal  themselves. 
But  just  at  the  moment  that  memory  re- 
asserted its  power  an  interruption  occurred, 
and  Basil,  bent  upon  his  mental  task, 
closed  his  eyes,  and  waited  once  more  for 
solitude. 

An  old  woman  stole  softly  into  the  room, 
and   crept  with  noiseless   tread    close    to    his 
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bed.  She  stooped  over  liim,  kissed  him  ten- 
derl}^,  arranged  the  bedclothes  about  him, 
smoothed  his  pillow,  and  kissed  him  again. 
What  touched  his  feelings  deeply  was  the 
exceeding  tenderness  of  these  kisses,  which 
could  only  have  been  bestowed  upon  one  who 
was  very  dear.  What  meaning  lay  in  this 
strange  tenderness  to  him  who  not  so  long 
since  was  forsaken  by  all,  and  coming  from 
one  whose  face  was  absolutely  unfamiliar  to 
him  ?  For  with  excusable  cunning  he  had 
partially  raised  his  lids  without  being 
observed,  and  his  half-veiled  eyes  rested  upon 
the  woman  who  was  attending  him.  She  was 
an  old  woman  with  grey  and  white  hair,  and 
there  were  signs  of  deep  suffering  on  her 
lined  face.  She  looked  like  one  who  had 
experienced  great  trouble,  but  Basil  noted 
also  in  her  countenance  an  expression  of 
gratitude  which  relieved  the  weight  of  years 
and  care  which  lay  heavy  upon  her.  He 
allowed  his  lids  to  droop,  and  setting  aside 
awhile  the  task  upon  which  he  w^as  engaged 
when  she  entered  the  room,  ransacked  his 
memory  for  a  clue.  He  could  find  none,  even 
though  his  mental  efforts  sent  him  wandering 
weakly  among  his  childhood's  days.     While 
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thus  engaged,  with  his  eyes  still  closed,  he  was 
conscious  that  another  person  had  entered  the 
room,  and  the  words  which  passed  between 
them  reached  his  senses. 

"  Good  morning,"  in  the  cheerful  voice  of  a 
man. 

"  Good  morning,  doctor." 

Doctor !  He  was  being  cared  for,  then, 
and  friends  were  by  his  side.  Of  this  he  was 
assured ;  he  required  no  further  proof  than 
the  tender  actions  of  the  woman  and  the 
soft  voice  in  which  she  returned  the  doctor's 
greeting.  But  why  should  these  strangers 
care  for  him?  for  strangers  to  him  they 
were,  though  their  intentions  could  not  be 
doubted. 

"  How  is  our  patient  this  morning?  " 

"  No  worse,  I  hope,  doctor.  He  has  been 
very,  very  quiet." 

"  That  is  a  good  sign." 

Basil  felt  the  doctor's  fingers  on  his  pulse, 
and  then  his  head  was  gently  raised,  and  he 
knew  that  his  temperature  was  being  taken. 
He  betrayed  no  consciousness  of  their  pre- 
sence ;  perhaps  the  conversation  would  sup- 
ply him  with  the  clue  for  which  he  was 
seeking. 
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"  The  fever  has  almost  gone  ;  in  a  few  days 
he  will  be  quite  well.  Has  he  not  spoken  at 
all  ?  " 

"  No,  doctor." 

"  Not  even  in  his  sleep  ?  " 

"  No,  doctor,  not  a  word  has  passed  his 
lips." 

"  All  the  signs  are  good.  Has  he  opened 
his  eyes  ?  " 

"  No,  doctor.  If  he  only  would  !  If  he 
would  only  recognise  me !  I  could  die  happy, 
then." 

"You  must  not  talk  of  dying.  All  that 
belongs  to  the  past." 

"  No,  doctor,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sigh, 
"  it  belongs  to  the  future." 

"  I  stand  corrected  in  my  philosophy. 
But,  tush,  tush !  We  must  not  have  you 
breaking  down.  I  shall  insist  upon  your 
getting  a  nurse  for  our  young  gentleman 
here." 

"  No,  doctor,  no,"  in  almost  a  fierce  tone, 
"  no  one  shall  nurse  my  dear  boy  but  myself. 
Have  I  waited  all  these  years  to  let  another 
woman  take  my  place  ?  " 

"  Be  calm.  But  I  warn  you  that  you  are 
overtaxing  yourself,  and  at  your  time  of  life  it 
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is  not  safe.  You  have  done  your  duty  ;  no 
woman  can  do  more." 

"  I  will  not  allow  anybody  else  to  take  my 
place.     It  belongs  to  me  ;  it  is  my  right." 

"  There,  there,  don't  agitate  yourself.  I 
hope  our  young  ifriend  will  be  grateful  for 
what  you  have  done  for  him." 

"  He  will  be  ;  he  always  has  been  ;  you  do 
not  know  his  nature — the  most  loving,  the 
tenderest.     Can  you  not  see  it  in  his  face  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  good  face,  and  I  have  taken  some- 
thing more  than  a  doctor's  interest  in  the 
case.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mercy  that  you  came 
across  him  on  the  bridge  a  fortnight  ago. 
Had  he  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  strangers  it  is 
hardly  likely  he  would  have  pulled  through. 
It  was  touch  and  go  with  him." 

"  Providence  led  my  steps.  I  am  humbly, 
humbly  grateful." 

"  You  saved  him  from  death — I  may  tell 
you  plainl}^  now  that  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery.     And  how  is  our  other  patient  ?  " 

"  Still  the  same,  doctor.  Will  you  go  and 
see  him  ?  " 

"  You  must  come  with  me  ;  he  is  suspicious 
of  me,  as  you  know,  and  would  order  me  out 
of  the  room  if  you  were  not  by." 
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"  Can  I  leave  my  dear  boy  with  safety  ?  " 

"  With  perfect  safety ;  he  will  not  awake 
from  sleep  for  a  long  time  yet,  and  wdien  he 
does  it  will  not  harm  him  to  find  himself 
alone." 

"  He  must  not  fmd  himself  alone — I  will  not 
have  it,  I  will  not,  I  will  not ! " 

'*  Well,  well,  surely  you  can  take  my  word. 
He  will  sleep  for  hours  ;  it  is  nature's  restora- 
tive." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  woman,  in  a  tone  so 
solicitous  that  Basil  was  deeply  moved,  "  he 
will  recover  ?  " 

*'  He  will.  Come  ;  I  have  not  much  time 
at  my  disposal." 

He  walked  to  the  door,  but  before  she  left 
the  room,  Basil  felt  her  tender  hands  about 
him  again,  ministering  to  his  ease  and  com- 
fort. Presently  he  knew  by  the  closing  of 
the  door  that  he  was  alone  again.  Then  he 
ajDplied  himself  to  the  task  of  recalling  his 
impressions.  They  came  to  him  slowly,  and 
the  sequence  of  events  passed  through  his 
mind  in  fair  order. 

He  recalled  the  dolorous  days  of  hunger 
and  privation,  the  meeting  of  the  young 
woman  on  the  bridge,  his  visit  to  her  house, 
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and  the  cruel  accusation  she  brought  against 

him.     When  he  struggled  against  it  she  had 

desired  him  to  come  into  the  light,  and  had 

said,    "You   are   Newman   Chaytor."      With 

this   pronouncement    and    condemnation    he 

left    her,    and    the   look    of    abhorrence    the 

woman's    mother    had   cast    upon   him  lived 

in   his    memory  as   a  burning  brand.     Then 

followed  the  days  through  which  he  starved 

and  suffered  till  he  was  on  the  bridge  looking 

forward  on  the  river's  lights,  and  waiting  for 

death.     He  had    no    remembrance    of    what 

subsequently    occurred    on    that    night    and 

on  many  days  and  nights  afterwards.     Sounds 

of  voices  he  had  heard,   but  not    the    sense 

of  the  words  that  were  spoken  :    except  that 

on  one   occasion  something  had  reached  his 

senses  to  the   effect  that  the  room  in  which 

he   lay   was    unhealthy,    and   that    it    would 

be  better  if  he   were  removed  to  more  airy 

quarters.     He  was  dimly  conscious  that  this 

was   done,   and   that  gentle  hands  had  hfted 

him  from  his  bed,  and  that  he  was  carried 

to  another  house  through  fresher  air  which 

flowed  softlv  over  his  fevered    brow.      Had 

this   really   been  done,   or  was   he    deluding 

himself  with  fancies  ?     He   opened  his    eyes, 

VOL.  in.  ci5 
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and  gazed  around.  The  room  was  large, 
and  there,was  but  little  furniture  in  it,  but 
everything  was  clean  and  neat.  There  was  a 
pleasant  paper  on  the  walls,  the  device  being 
flowers,  the  colours  of  which,  though  sub- 
dued, had  some  healthful  brightness  in  them. 
On  a  table  near  his  bed  were  medicine 
bottles,  a  basin  with  soup  jelly  in  it,  and  a 
plate  of  grapes.  The  loving  care  with  which 
he  was  being  nursed  was  evident  which- 
ever way  he  turned.  There  was  something 
more  than  mere  kindness,  there  was  heart- 
felt devotion,  in  these  evidences  and  in  what 
he  had  lately  heard.  The  woman  to  whom 
he  owed  this  great  debt  had  saved  him  from 
death — the  doctor  had  said  as  much,  and 
Basil  did  not  doubt  that  it  was  true.  What- 
ever could  have  been  her  motive  he  in- 
wardly acknowledged  that  she  had  rendered 
him  a  service  it  would  be  hard,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  him  to  repay.  Saved  from  death ! 
To  what  end  ?  That  he  miaht  live  to  clear 
himself  from  the  foul  accusation  which  hung 
over  him,  to  avenge  himself,  to  punish  the 
guilty,  perhaps  even  yet  to  save  Annette.  A 
debt,  indeed,  that  could  never  be  repaid. 
Exhausted  with  thought,  he  sank  into  slumber. 
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with  a  growing  hope  in  his  heart  that  there 
might  yet  be  some  brightness  for  him  in  the 
future. 

When  he  awoke  again  it  was  night.  Open- 
ing his  eyes  they  fell  upon  the  form  of  the 
woman  who  had  tended  him.  She  was  kneel- 
ing by  his  bed,  gazing  upon  his  face.  A 
shaded  lamp  in  the  room  enabled  him  to  see 
her  clearly. 

"  Newman !  "  she  said  in  a  low  voice  of 
joy,  and  she  half  rose  and  stretched  forth  her 
arms. 

That  hated  name  !  Denial  was  on  his  lips, 
but  the  voice  of  joy,  the  agonized  appeal  of 
love  expressed  in  her  eyes,  arrested  his  speech. 
And  indeed  at  that  moment  there  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  mind  some  glimmering  of 
the  truth. 

"Who  speaks?"  he  asked,  awed  and 
stricken  by  the  appeal. 

"  Your  mother,  your  fond,  your  loving 
mother.  Oh,  my  son,  don't  break  my  heart 
by  saying  you  don't  know  me !  Newman, 
Newman,  my  beloved  boy,  kiss  me,  give  me 
one  word  of  love.  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die,  if 
you  turn  from  me  !  " 

He  could  not  repulse  her ;  he  felt  that  the 

35* 
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sentence  upon  this  loving  lieart  was  his  to 
pronounce.  Scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  held  out  his  hands.  She  seized  and 
kissed  them  again  and  again,  then  fell  upon 
his  neck  and  pressed  him  convulsively  to  her. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  said  softly. 

"  Your  mother,  your  faithful,  faithful 
mother.  Did  you  not  hear  me  ?  Have  I 
spoken  too  soon  ?  0  Newman,  Newman, 
give  me  one  kiss,  one  kind  look.  My  poor 
heart  is  breaking !  " 

"  Tell  me  who  I  am,"  said  Basil. 

"  You  are  our  dear,  our  darling  son,  whom 
God  in  His  infinite  mercy  has  sent  back  to  us, 
to  comfort  us,  to  cheer  the  little  time  that 
remains  to  us." 

Her  mouth  was  close  to  his  ;  her  quivering 
lips  pleaded  for  the  kiss  for  which  she  yearned. 
He  could  not  resist  her  ;  their  lips  met ;  her 
tears  gushed  forth. 

"  Forgive  me,"  he  said ;  "  I  have  been  ill 
so  long,  and  my  mind  may  be  wandering 
still.  Is  it  the  truth  that  I  am  Newman 
Chaytor  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  yes,  you  are  the  only  being 
left  to  us  on  earth,  the  only  link  of  love  we 
have.'    If   it   distresses  you  to   think,  if   the 
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effort  is  too  painful,  rest  till  the  morning ;  I 
will  watcli  over  you.  Heaven  has  heard  my 
prayers  ;  my  darling  is  restored  to  me.  I 
can  die  happy  now.  The  clouds  have  passed 
away ;  there  is  nothing  but  sunshine ;  your 
future  shall  be  happy  ;  we  will  make  it  so. 
Fortune  has  smiled  upon  us.  Oh,  it  is  won- 
derful, wonderful — and  just  as  you  have  come 
back  to  us.  But  we  will  not  speak  of  it  to- 
night ;  we  will  wait  till  to-morrow,  when  you 
will  be  stronger." 

"  No,  tell  me  something  more — I  am  strong 
enough  to  listen." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  boy,  you  have  suffered  much, 
you  have  had  great  troubles  !  " 

"Yes,  great  and  bitter  troubles.  Bring  the 
lamp  nearer.     Am  I  changed  ?  " 

"  Only  a  little  paler  than  you  used  to  be, 
and  a  little  thinner.  There  is  no  other 
change  in  3^ou.     Your  father " 

"  My  father  !  " 

"  He  lives,  Newman,  he  lives,  but  he  is  very 
ill,  and  I  can  see  that  the  doctor  fears  for 
him.  But  he  loves  you  still.  Do  not  think 
hardly  of  him,  Newman  ;  he  will  not  be  long 
with  us.     Say  that  you  forgive  him  !  " 

"  What  have  I  to  forgive  ?  " 
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"  There  speaks  the  noble  heart  of  my 
darling  boy.  You  can  bring  peace  and  com- 
fort to  him,  as  you  have  brought  it  to  me. 
You  can  briohten  his  last  hours.  You  will  do 
it,  will  you  not,  my  dear  boy  ?  " 

"  What  lies  in  my  power,"  said  Basil  slowly, 
"  to  repay  you  for  your  goodness  to  me,  that 
I  will  do." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it,  I  was  sure  of  it.  You 
will  find  him  changed,  Newman ;  he  wanders 
in  his  mind  sometimes,  but  you  will  be  gentle 
with  him." 

"  Yes,  I  will  be  gentle  with  him." 

"We  will  forget  the  past — there  shail  be 
nothing  in  our  hearts  bat  love  and  forgive- 
ness." 

"  Listen  a  moment.  If  anybody  came  to 
you  and  said  I  am  not  your  son,  would  you 
believe  him.  ?  " 

"  You  ask  it  to  try  me,  but  you  little  know 
your  mother's  heart.  If  an  angel  from 
heaven  were  to  come  and  say  so,  I  should 
not  believe  him  ;  I  should  know  it  was  an 
evil  spirit  that  spoke.  I  was  going  to  speak 
to  you  of  our  good  fortune.  Shall  I  go 
on.^ 

"Yes,  go  on." 
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"It  happened  only  a  week  before  I  met 
you — 0,  lieaven  be  praised  for  it ! — on  the 
bridge.  Do  j^ou  remember,  when  every  thing- 
went  wrong  with  us  and  we  were  plunged  in 
poverty,  that  your  father  still  had  some 
shares  in  mining  companies  left,  shares  that 
were  supposed  not  to  be  worth  the  paper  they 
were  printed  on  ?  Do  you  remember  it,  my 
dear  boy  ?  " 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  It  is  only  three  weeks  ago  that  a  gentle- 
man found  out  where  we  were  living — we 
were  very,  very  poor,  N"ewman — and  told  *us 
that  these  shares  were  valuable,  were  worth 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Fortunately  your 
father  had  not  destroyed  them,  and  fortu- 
nately, too,  when  the  gentleman  called  it  was 
on  one  of  your  father's  sensible  da3^s.  He 
found  the  shares,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  sold.  We  are  now  rich — yes,  my  dear 
boy,  rich.  We  should  never  murmur  against 
heaven's  decrees ;  it  was  all  ordained — that 
this  should  happen  at  the  time  it  did,  and 
that  I  should  meet  you  a  few  days  afterwards, 
in  time  to  save  you.  Newman,  my  dear,  you 
had  not  a  penny  in  you  pockets." 

"  I  was  starving." 
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*'  My  poor  boy,  my  poor,  poor  boy !  Oh, 
how  cruelly  we  have  treated  you ! " 

"  You  must  not  say  that.  You  are  the 
soul  of  goodness ;  you  have  saved  me  from 
death,  from  despair,  from  shame,  from 
degradation.  I  have  something  to  live  for 
now.  Hope  revives.  I  have  an  enemy  who 
has  conspired  to  ruin  my  life.  What  shall 
be  done  to  him  ?  " 

"  He  must  be  punished." 

"He  shall  be." 

"  The  monster !  To  conspire  against  my 
dear  lad.  If  I  were  not  old  and  weak,  I 
would  seek  him  out  myself.  He  should  learn 
what  a  mother  could  do  for  a  beloved  son." 

"  He  shall  be  punished,  I  say,  and  his 
punishment  shall  come  through  those  who 
are  nearest  to  him,  and  should  be  dearest." 

"  It  sounds  hard,  Newman,  but  it  is  just,  it 
is  just." 

"I  am  tired,"  said  Basil,  "I  can  talk  -no 
more  ;  I  want  to  sleep." 

"  Sleep,  my  dear  boy ;  I  will  watch  by 
you." 

"  No,  you  must  seek  rest  j^ourself ;  I  insist 
upon  it ;  it  will  do  me  good  to  know  that  you 
are  resting  after  your  long  labour." 
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"  Are  you  sure  you  will  not  want  me  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure ;  I  am  gaining  strength 
rapidly ;  to-morrow  I  sliall  be  almost  well. 
Go." 

"  When  did  I  disobey  my  dear  lad  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Chaytor.  "When  did  I  disregard  his 
lightest  wish  ?  He  repa3^.s  me  with  love,  and 
I  am  happy,  happy!  This  is  the  brightest 
night  of  my  life,  Newman.  What  have  I 
done  that  such  joy  should  be  mine?  It  is 
more  than  I  deserve.  Yes,  I  will  go,  though 
I  don't  w^ant  rest — indeed,  indeed  I  do  not. 
I  could  stop  up  for  weeks  nursing  my  dear 
lad,  and  never  feel  fa  tissue."  The  tears  rose 
in  Basil's  eyes  as  he  gazed  upon  her  worn 
and  wasted  face.  "Good  night,  my  dear, 
dear  boy.     God  bless  and  guard  you  !  " 

He  could  not  deny  her  the  kiss  for  which 
she  mutely  pleaded,  and  she  prej^ared  to 
leave  him  ;  but  she  came  back  a  dozen  times 
to  assure  herself  that  he  was  comfortable, 
that  there  was  not  a  crease  on  his  pillow, 
that  the  clothes  were  smoothly  laid  over  him, 
and  to  hover  about  him  with  soft  accents  of 
love.  At  length  he  j)retended  to  be  asleep, 
and  she  crept  from  the  room  so  softly  that  he 
did  not  hear  her  footfall. 
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Being  alone  now,  he  could  think  of  what 
had  passed,  of  the  revelation  that  had  been 
made  to  him,  of  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  and  how  it  behoved  him  to  act.  The 
woman  believed  him  to  be  her  son,  the  idol 
of  her  heart,  the  one  supreme  treasure  which 
heaven  and  earth  contained  for  her.  In  that 
belief  she  had  rescued  him  from  death,  and 
by  so  doing  had  perhaps  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  to  redeem  his  name  and  honour. 
To  undeceive  her  would  break  her  heart  ;  of 
this  he  had  no  doubt.  How  perfect  was  her 
love !  How  tender  and  beautiful  were  its 
evidences  !  He  remembered  his  own  mother, 
and  knew  how  pure  was  the  love  which 
existed  between  them ;  but  never  till  this 
moment  had  it  been  given  him  to  know  to 
what  wondrous  extent  a  mother's  love  could 
go.  That  Newman  had  been  a  bad  son, 
that  he  had  been  profligate  and  false — of  this 
he  was  certain  ;  such  a  nature  as  Newman's 
was  capable  of  nought  else ;  but  all  this  was 
forgotten  and  forgiven.  Nay,  instead  of 
entreaties  for  pardon  being  expected  from 
him,  it  was  himself  that  was  asked  to  forgive. 
Something  more  than  gratitude  stirred  his 
heart  as  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Chaytor's  good- 
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ness,  a  feeling  of  pity  and  affection  rose 
within  him,  and  he  bethous^ht  himself  in 
what  way  he  could  repay  her  for  the  great 
service  she  had  rendered  to  him. 

Had  it  been  Newman,  indeed,  whom  she  had 
rescued  from  death  and  dishonour,  how  would 
he  have  acted  ?  Natures  do  not  change,  and 
Newman  would  have  followed  the  bent  of  his. 
He  would  have  brought  fresh  sorrows  upon 
her  head  ;  he  would  have  stripped  her  of  her 
new  fortune  and  squandered  it  in  dissolute 
practices  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  fine  revenge 
to  make  the  end  of  her  life  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful by  the  loving  care  and  gratitude  it  was 
in  Basil's  power  to  bestow  ?  His  heart 
glowed  at  the  thought.  The  sterner  part  of 
his  revenge  could  still  be  carried  out.  He 
would  have  means  to  prosecute  his  search 
for  Newman  and  Annette,  and  it  would  be 
the  easiest  matter  to  find  an  excuse  for 
absence,  if  it  were  necessary  that  he  should 
go  personally  to  seek  them.  Thus  two  good 
ends  would  be  attained,  one  certain  in  the 
joy  it  would  bring  to  a  good  woman's  heart, 
the  other  as  yet  uncertain,  inasmuch  as  the 
roads  which  would  lead  to  it  were  enveloped 
in  darkness. 
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Yes,  he  would  have  means  to  punish  the 
guilty.  But  were  those  means  his  to  use  ? 
Could  he  with  justice  employ  them  in  the 
task  upon  which  he  was  engaged,  and  which 
Mrs.  Chaytor  had  saved  him  to  prosecute  ? 
This  was  the  question  which  now  obtruded 
itself. 

Why  not  ?  Had  not  Newman  Chaytor,  by 
the  vilest  conduct,  by  long  systematic  deceit 
and  treachery,  fraudulently  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  fortune,  and  was  he  not  now  using 
it  for  his  own  selfish  pleasures  ?  Could  human 
cunning  go  further  than  Newman  had  done 
in  his  vile  plot — could  human  baseness  reach 
a  baser  depth  ?  No.  There  would  be  a 
strange  and  inscrutable  justice  in  using  the 
villain's  weapons  to  bring  the  villain  to  bay. 

There  was  another  consideration  :  Aimette. 
If  in  the  morning  he  declared  himself  to  be 
Basil  Whittingham,  if  he  left  the  loving 
mother  in  sorrow  and  tribulation,  and  re- 
jected the  opportunity  which,  through  no 
scheming  on  his  part,  had  presented  itself, 
if  he  threw  himself  once  more  penniless  upon 
the  world,  wliat  chance  had  he  of  finding 
Annette  in  time,  maybe,  to  save  her  from  a 
life  of  deepest  unhappiness  ?     This  last  con- 
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sideration  induced  him  to  resolve  upon  his 
course  of  action.  For  the  present  he  would 
allow  matters  to  go  on  as  they  would.  He 
would  not  undeceive  Mrs.  Chaytor  ;  she 
should,  for  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as 
circumstances  permitted,  rest  in  a  delusion 
which  had  filled  her  heart  with  joy.  She 
should  believe  that  he,  Basil,  was  her  son 
indeed,  and  he  would  work  and  wait  for 
events. 

But  he  would  be  strictly  just,  as  far  as  he 
could.  What  money  he  used  should  be  used 
to  one  end,  and  to  one  end  only  ;  unless, 
indeed  (and  a  strange  smile  wreathed  his  lips 
as  this  view  presented  itself)  collateral  dis- 
closures were  revealed  to  him  of  Newman 
Chaytor's  home  life  of  villainy  and  treachery 
which  pleaded  for  some  kind  of  compensa- 
tion. Then  would  he  use  some  of  Chaytor's 
money  to  repair  the  wrong.  A  devious  road 
to  justice,  but  a  justifiable  one.  Having  thus 
determined,  sleep  descended  upon  him. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Early  the  next  morning  he  awoke.  The 
sun  was  shining  into  the  room,  and  he  was 
alone.  There  was  some  kind  of  stir  in  the 
house  for  which  he  could  not  account,  and  the 
cause  of  which  he  was  curious  to  ascertain. 
Feeling  that  his  strength  had  returned  to  him 
he  rose  from  bed,  and  although  a  natural 
weakness  was  upon  him,  he  succeeded  in 
partially  dressing  himself.  While  thus 
employed  the  door  was  opened  and  the 
doctor  entered  the  room. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  doctor,  "as  I  exj)ected. 
You  are  yourself  again."  He  was  a  young 
man,  and  had  a  cheery  voice  and  manner, 
which,  used  with  discretion,  and  not  allowed 
to  become  too  bluff,  are  invaluable  aids  to  a 
medical  practitioner. 

"  I  am  almost  well,  I  think,"  said  Basil. 

"  But  we  must  be  careful,"  said  the  doctor, 
"we  must  husband  our  streno^th.  You  have 
a  good  constitution,  and  that  has  served  you." 
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Altliougli  his   voice  was  cheerful,   he  spoke 
with  a  certain  reserve. 

"  Are  you  not  here  very  early  ? "  asked 
Basil. 

"  I  am,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  much  earlier 
than  usual.     The  fact  is  I  was  called  in." 

"  They  are  too  anxious  about  me." 

"  Well,  3^es,  but  I  was  not  called  in  to  see 
you.     Your  parents  required  me  ?  " 

"  For  themselves  ?  " 

"  For  themselves.  Are  you  strong  enough 
to  hear  some  grave  news  ?  " 

"  Let  me  know  it,  quickly." 

"  To  be  plain,  3^our  good  mother  has  over- 
taxed herself,  and  your  father's  illness  has 
taken  a  serious  turn.  Your  mother  did  not 
wish  me  to  tell  you  ;  she  asked  me  to  think  of 
some  excuse  why  she  could  not  come  to  you ; 
but  in  the  circumstances  the  truth  is  best." 

"Yes,  the  truth  is  best.  Disguise  nothing 
from  me.     See — I  am  really  strong  and  well." 

"You  will  do,  if  you  are  careful.  As  I 
said,  your  mother  has  overtaxed  her  strength, 
and  she  is  now  suffering  from  it.  I  warned 
her  a  score  of  times,  but  she  would  not  leave 
your  side  ;  it  is  wonderful  the  devotion  of 
these  good  women." 
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"  Is  it  anything  serious  ?  " 

"  I  fear  so ;  she  is  old,  and  seems  to  have 
o'one  throuf^h  some  serious  troubles." 

"  I  will  2^0  and  see  her." 

"Not  till  you  have  breakfast.  I  have 
ordered  it  for  you,  and  if  you  will  allow  me, 
I  will  join  you." 

"  You  are  very  welcome." 

The  maid  entered  the  room  with  a  tray, 
which  she  placed  on  a  table  ;  the  doctor 
threw  open  the  window,  saying,  "Nothing 
like  fresh  air.     Come,  let  us  fall  to." 

Basil  was  much  taken  with  him ;  he  was  a 
man  of  culture  and  refinement,  and  knew 
what  he  was  about.  As  they  proceeded  with 
their  breakfast  he  entertained  Basil  with  light 
and  agreeable  conversation,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  meal  was  finished  that  he  reverted 
to  the  subject  of  his  professional  visit. 

"  Has  your  mother,"  he  inquired,  "  during 
late  years  endured  privation  ?  " 

"I  have  been  absent  from  Enoiand  for  a 
great  many  years,"  replied  Basil  evasively.     . 

"And  if  she  had,"  continued  the  doctor, 
"  she  would  conceal  it  from  you  !  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  such  women.  But  I  am  led  to  this 
belief  by  her   condition  ;  it  is  not  only  that 
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she  is  sufferinc^  from  the  reaction  of  overtaxed 
endurance,  but  that  she  has  no  reserve 
strength  to  draw  upon." 

It  was  clear  to  Basil  that  he  believed  her 
case  to  be  serious,  and  in  great  anxiety  he 
accompanied  the  doctor  to  the  sick-room. 
There  were  two  beds  in  the  room,  one  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Chaytor,  the  other  by  her  hus- 
band. Mr.  Chaytor  was  dozing,  and  Basil, 
gazing  upon  him,  saw  a  white  and  wasted 
face,  long  drawn  and  thin,  as  that  of  a  man 
whose  sands  of  life  were  fast  running  out. 
Mrs.  Chaytor  cast  a  look  of  reproach  upon 
the  doctor,  as  she  murmured  : 

"  You  should  not  have  told  him,  you  should 
not  have  told  him !  " 

"  He  was  up  and  dressed,  my  dear  lady," 
said  the  doctor  softly,  "  when  I  went  in  to 
see  him.  You  must  trust  me  to  do  what  is 
best  for  all  of  you." 

"  I  will,  I  will,"  murmured  Mrs.  Chaytor. 
"  You  have  restored  my  dear  son  to  health. 
0,  Newman,  Newman  !  " 

Basil  bent  over  her,  and  kissed  her ;  she 
tried  to  rise,  but  had  not  strength. 

"  How  good  you  are,  how  good,  how 
good  !  "  she  sobbed. 

VOL.    IIL  36 
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Basil  was  shocked  at  her  appearance,  which 
had  undergone  a  sad  chancfe  since  the 
previous  evening.  The  faithful  couple,  after 
a  long  and  anxious  life,  seemed  to  be  both 
waiting  for  the  summons  from  the  angel  of 
death. 

"It  is  my  turn  now  to  nurse  you,"  said 
Basil,  pityingly. 

"  No,  you  must  not ;  the  kind  doctor  has 
sent  for  a  nurse ;  you  must  take  care  of  your- 
self. There  is  a  long  and  happy  life  before 
you,  and  you  must  not  waste  your  days  upon 
old  people  like  us.  Are  your  father's  eyes 
closed  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  He  wishes  to  speak  to  you  when  he 
wakes.  He  is  quite  sensible,  and  has  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  Doctor,  I  must  speak  to 
my  son  alone." 

He  was  about  to  forbid  any  serious  conver- 
sation, but,  looking  attentively  at  her,  he  did 
not  speak  the  words  that  came  to  his  lips. 
He  nodded,  and  beckoned  to  Basil,  who  joined 
him  at  the  door  of  the  room. 

"  I  am  going  now,"  he  said,  "  and  shall 
return  at  noon.  Do  not  let  your  mother 
exhaust   herself.      If    she    speaks    excitedly, 
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calm  her  down,  and  beg  her,  for  your  sake — 
it  is  the  appeal  that  will  have  the  best  effect 
upon  her — to  speak  more  slowly." 

"  But  had  she  not  better  wait  till  she  is 
stronger  ?  " 

The  doctor  gazed  at  him  with  serious  eyes, 
"  It  will  perhaps  be  as  well  not  to  wait.  She 
seems  to  have  something  of  importance  to 
communicate  to  you.  By-and-bye  may  be 
too  late." 

Inexpressively  grieved,  Basil  returned  to 
the  bedside,  and  took  Mrs.  Chaytor's  thin 
hand  in  his  ;  her  fingers  clung  to  his  convul- 
sively. 

"  I  must  speak  to  you  about  your  father," 
she  said,  and  to  save  her  the  effort  of  raising 
her  voice,  Basil  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  close 
to  her  mouth.  A  beautiful  smile  came  to  her 
lips  as  he  did  so.  "  Always  loving  and  con- 
siderate !  "  she  murmured.  "  Always  the 
same  tender  and  unselfish  lad !  Newman, 
your  father  has  not  seen  j^ou  jet ;  all  the 
time  you  were  lying  ill  he  has  been  unable  to 
rise  from  his  bed.  Don't  contradict  him,  my 
dear  lad." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Basil. 

"  He  has  strange  fancies  ;    he  was  always 
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Strange — but  lie  has  been  good  to  me.  Ee- 
member  that,  Xewman,  and  bear  with  him  for 
my  sake." 

"  I  will  do  so." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  boy.  If  he  says 
anything  about  the  past,  listen  in  silence — ■ 
even  if  it  is  hard  to  hear,  listen  in  silence. 
He  was  not  so  considerate  of  you  as  he  might 
have  been,  but  we  can't  alter  our  natures, 
can  we,  my  darhng?  He  could  never  see 
that  young  people  love  pleasure,  and  ought 
to  have  it ;  he  wanted  you  to  be  grave  and 
serious,  as  he  was,  and  he  would  not  make 
excuses  for  little  faults.  Bear  that  in  mind, 
my  dear." 

"  Yes,  I  will." 

"  He  said  to  me,  '  I  shall  speak  to  Xewman 
plainly,'  and  I  know  what  that  means.  He 
may  speak  harsh  words,  but  you  will  be 
prepared  for  them.  He  loves  you  in  his 
heart,  indeed  he  does,  and  intends  to  behave 
rightly  to  you.  Yesterday  he  wrote  a  paper 
which  I  think  he  will  give  you,  and  some- 
thing else  with  it — something  that  will  make 
your  life  easy  and  happy.  You  need  never 
want  again,  my  dear  boy,  never,  never.  Oh, 
how    you    must   have    suffered !      And   you 
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were  starving,  and  were  too  proud  to  come 
to  us,  who  would  have  shared  our  last  crust 
with  you.  Let  me  tell  you  about  our  for- 
tune, Newman.  When  some  cheques  were 
brought  to  your  father  for  the  shares,  he 
would  not  take  them ;  he  would  take  nothing 
but  notes  and  gold  ;  and  the  mone}'  was 
brought  to  him,  and  he  has  it  now  under  his 
bed.  '  If  I  put  it  into  a  bank,'  he  said,  '  it  will 
break,  and  I  shall  be  ruined  again.  I  will 
keep  it  always  by  me  in  cash.'  I  told  him  it 
wasn't  safe,  that  we  were  old  and  might  be 
robbed,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  He 
was  always  self-willed,  you  must  remember 
that  ;  he  would  always  have  his  way,  and 
never  thought  that  an3^one  was  right  but  him- 
self. I  don't  know  how  much  money  he  has, 
but  it  must  be  thousands  of  pounds.  He  gave 
me  a  hundred  pounds  in  gold  to  pay  the  house 
expenses  ;  I  have  only  spent  forty,  and  there 
is  sixty  left.  Here  it  is — take  it,  Newman ; 
take  it,  my  dear  boy.  If  you  love  me  don't 
refuse.  That's  right,  put  it  in  your  pocket ; 
all  we  have  belongs  to  you — every  farthing. 
'  When  you  want  more,'  he  said  to  me,  '  ask 
me  for  it  and  you  shall  have  it.'  He  was 
never  niggardly,  I  will  say  that  of  him ;  we 
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had  a  beautiful  home  once,  did  Tve  not  ? 
How  happy  you  made  it  when  you  were 
little — and  when  you  were  big,  too,  my  dear  ! 
One  day,  when  you  are  married — I  hope  you 
will  marry  a  good  woman,  who  will  love  you 
with  all  her  heart,  and  appreciate  you — you 
will  find  out  how  happy  a  little  child  can 
make  a  home.  Then  you  will  think  of  me, 
will  you  not  ? — then  you  will  know  better 
what  I  mean." 

Her  breath  was  spent,  and  she  could  not 
continue.  She  closed  her  eyes,  but  her 
fingers  tightened  upon  Basil's,  and  presently 
she  began  to  babble  incoherently.  The  en- 
trance of  the  nurse  who  had  been  sent  her 
was  a  welcome  relief  to  Basil ;  the  woman 
had  received  her  instructions,  and  she  went 
about  her  duties  noiselessly.  Mrs.  Cha3^tor's 
grasp  relaxed,  and  Basil  removed  his  hand. 

"  You  had  best  go,"  whispered  the  nurse  ; 
"  she  wants  sleep." 

Basil  obeyed,  and  in  his  own  room  applied 
himself  again  to  a  review  of  his  position. 
Strange  indeed  were  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  found  himself,  but  he  saw  no  other 
course  to  pursue  than  that  upon  which  he 
had  already  resolved.-    At  noon  the  doctor 
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called  again,  and  his  report  was  even  less 
hopeful  than  on  his  previous  visit. 

"  I  can  do  nothing,  I  fear,"  he  said  ; 
"the  end  is  approaching.  You  must  be 
prepared." 

"  Is  there  no  hope  for  one  ?  "  asked  Basil. 

"For  neither,  so  far  as  my  judgment  is 
to  be  trusted.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction 
to  you,  perhaps,  if  a  physician  were  called 
in." 

"  I  think  it  should  be  done,"  said  Basil, 
"  but  I  am  a  stranger  here  and  know  no 
one." 

"  I  will  come  at  fiye  o'clock,  and  bring  a 
physician  with  me.  Meanwhile,  if  your 
parents  have  any  arrangements  to  make  with 
respect  to  property,  it  should  not  be  ne- 
glected. I  am  of  the  opinion  that  your 
father  will  have  an  interval  of  consciousness 
this  evening,  and  then  would  be  the  proper 
time.  In  everything  else  you  may  trust  the 
nurse  I  have  sent  in  ;  she  understands  the 
cases  thoroughly." 

The  physician's  statement  verified  the 
warning. 

"  Their  vital  forces  are  spent,"  he  said  ; 
"  the  end  cannot  be  averted  or  arrested." 
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It  was  at  eight  o'clock  tliat  the  nurse  pre- 
sented herself,  and  told  him  that  his  father 
had  asked  for  him. 

"  Your  mother  is  sleeping,"  she  said  ; 
"  speak  as  softly  as  you  can." 

He  followed  her  to  the  room  and  took  a 
chair  by  Mr.  Cliay tor's  bed.  He  had  strange 
thoughts  as  he  entered.  Suppose  that  Mr. 
Chaytor,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time  should 
refuse  to  see  the  likeness  to  Newman  which 
others  had  seen  ?  In  that  case,  how  should 
he  act  ?  He  was  puzzled  to  answer,  and, 
driven  by  circumstances  into  a  position  he 
had  not  sou^rht,  could  but  leave  events  to 
take  their  course,  which  they  had  already 
done  independent  of  himself.  But  nothing 
of  the  sort  happened.  Mr.  Chay tor's  e3'es 
dwelt  upon  his  face,  and  then  he  called  Basil 
by  the  name  of  Newman,  and  Basil  had  no 
alternative  but  to  answer  to  it.  The  nurse 
sat  discreetly  by  Mrs.  Chaytor's  side. 

"  Send  that  woman  away,"  said  Mr. 
Chaytor. 

His  words  came  with  difficulty  ;  his  voice 
was  clioked.  The  nurse  heard  the  demand, 
and  as  she  passed  from  the  room  she  whis- 
pered to  Basil  that  she  would  be  read}^  out- 
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side  if  he  wanted  her.  For  several  minutes 
there  was  silence,  a  silence  which  Basil  did 
not  venture  to  break.  Mr.  Chaytor  appeared 
to  be  engaged  in  the  effort  of  marshalling  his 
thoughts. 

"  You  have  come  back  in  time,"  he  said, 
"to  see  me  die." 

"  I  trust  there  is  still  hope,"  said  Basil. 

"  There  is  no  hope,"  said  the  sick  man. 
"  The  doctors  spoke  together  under  their 
breath,  and  thought  I  could  not  hear.  They 
were  wrong  ;  I  heard  every  word  they  s^id. 
The  fools  forgot  that  a  dying  man's  senses 
are  often  preternaturally  sharpened.  Mine 
were.  '  He  will  die  at  sunrise,'  they  said. 
Very  well.  I  shall  die  at  sunrise.  Oh,  I  don't 
dispute  them ;  they  know  their  business. 
Sunrise  is  some  hours  yet ;  I  have  time  to 
speak,  and  I  mean  to  keep  my  wits  together 
till  I  have  said  what  I  have  got  to  say.  What 
you  have  to  do  is  to  listen.  Do  you  hear 
me  ?  " 

"I  hear  you,"  said  Basil. 

"  I  don't  intend,"  continued  the  dying  man, 
"  to  ask  you  questions,  for  I  know  what  kind 
of  replies  you  would  give.  What  you  are, 
you     are,    and    of    that   I   have   had    bitter 
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experience.  Your  mother,  lying  tliere  at  the 
point  of  death — Oh,  I  heard  that,  too,  when 
they  were  putting  their  heads  together — 
believes  in  jou,  trusts  you,  thinks  you  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  all  rolled  into  one,  and 
thinks  me  a  black  cloud  whose  only  aim  is  to 
tarnish  your  brightness.  Let  her  believe  so. 
There  was  never  any  reason  or  any  wisdom  in 
her  love;  but  she  is  a  good  woman.  To  him 
she  loves  she  gives  all,  and  asks  for  nothing  in 
return.  Whom  she  trusts  is  immaculate  ;  she 
cannot  see  a  spot  upon  him.  That  is  how  it 
stands,  how  it  has  always  stood,  between  you 
and  her.  It  is  different  with  me.  Ever  since 
you  became  a  man — heaven  pardon  me  for 
calling  you  one ! — you  have  been  corrupt  and 
vicious  ;  and  I  knew  it.  Ever  since  you 
became  a  man  you  have  been  false  to  friend- 
ship, false  to  love  ;  and  I  knew  it.  Ever  since 
you  became  a  man  you  have  had  but  one  idea 
— yourself,  your  vanities,  your  degraded  plea- 
sures, your  low  and  envious  desires  ;  and  I 
knew  it.  Why,  then,  should  I  ask  you 
questions,  knowing  you  would  lie  to  me  in 
your  answers.  For  you  are  as  glib  of  speech, 
Newman  Chaytor,  as  you  are  cunning  of 
mind.     You  have  been  absent  from  us  a  long 
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time  :  doubtless  you  have  a  good  recollection 
of  the  day  on  which  I  turned  you  from  my 
house.  We  became  stricken  down ;  we  be- 
came worse  than  poor  ;  we  became  paupers. 
Your  mother  wrote  to  you  when  jou  were  on 
the  goldfields,  and  you  sent  back  whining 
letters  of  ^^our  misfortunes.  Your  mother 
believed  you  and  pitied  you ;  I  disbelieved 
you  and  despised  you.  At  length  you  came 
home,  and  hunting  for  us  to  see  whether 
there  was  another  drop  of  blood  you  could 
suck  from  our  empty  veins,  discovered  that 
you  could  hope  for  nothing  from  us,  and 
therefore  kept  aloof ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  until 
a  week  previous  to  your  mother  meeting  you 
on  Westminster  Bridge,  we  lived  on  beggary 
and  charity.  How  do  I  arrive  at  this  know- 
ledge of  your  movements  ?  From  intuition, 
from  the  bitter  experiences  with  which  you 
supplied  me.  I  must  pause  a  little.  I  will  pro- 
ceed in  a  minute  or  two,  when  I  get  back  my 
treacherous  voice.  Do  not  poison  the  silence 
with  your  voice.     I  prefer  not  to  hear  it." 

It  was  dreadful  to  hear  him.  The  choked 
utterance,  the  pauses  between  the  words,  the 
fixed  determination  to  say  what  was  in  his 
mind,   the   stern   tones,   produced    a    painful 
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impression  upon  Basil ;  but  he  had  perforce 
to  obey,  and  so  he  waited  till  the  dying  man 
resumed  : 

"  Jf  you  had  heard  of  my  good  fortune  you 
would  have  leapt  upon  us  like  a  wolf ;  but  it 
did  not  reach  your  ears.  Therefore  you  kept 
away  from  us,  fearing,  while  3^ou  had  one 
penny  left,  that  we  should  beg  a  halfpenny  of 
it.  Your  mother  brought  3^ou  home — not  to 
these  rooms  at  first,  for  we  had  not  removed 
from  our  old  quarters,  but  afterwards  we 
came  here  for  your  pleasure.  Well,  for  hers, 
t  ;o,  perhaps," — his  eyes  softened  a  little  as  he 
turned  them  towards  the  bed  in  which  Mrs. 
Chaytor  lay — "  and  she  was  happy,  for  the 
first  time  for  many,  many  3^ears,  because  you 
were  with  us.  I  could  not  come  to  see  you  ; 
it  is  eic^ht  months  since  I  was  able  to  crawl, 
but  3^our  mother  gave  me  accounts  of  you, 
and  I  was  not  displeased  that  she  was  able  to 
nurse  you  into  strength.  She  has  hastened 
her  end  through  it,  but  that  matters  little  to 
her.  Durin2[  this  last  week  I  have  been 
thinking  what  I  should  do  with  my  money, 
and  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  persuaded, 
most  likely  beguiled.  Look  beneath  my 
bed ;  you  will  see  a  cashbox  ;  bring  it  forth." 
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Basil  did  as  he  was  directed,  and  produced 
the  cashbox. 

"  It  contains  a  portion  of  my  wealth  ;  there 
are  some  shares  in  it  which  may  yet  be 
valuable.  I  have  made  no  will,  but  I  give 
you  the  cashbox  and  the  contents  while  I 
live  ;  they  are  yours — a  free  gift.  Beneath 
my  bed,  between  the  mattresses,  is  a  larger 
sum,  which  you  may  take  possession  of  when 
I  am  gone ;  I  make  no  disposition  of  it,  and 
you  may  act  as  you  please  in  regard  to  it. 
Take  the  key  of  the  cashbox — it  is  hanging 
there,  at  the  head  of  the  bed  ;  and  I  lay 
this  injunction  upon  you.  That  you  do 
not  open  the  box  until  I  am  dead.  In 
this  I  must  break  through  the  rule  I  laid 
down  when  I  began  to  speak.  You  will 
obey  me  ?  " 

"  I  will  obey  you,"  said  Basil. 

"  It  is  a  solemn  promise  ?  " 

"It  is  a  solemn  promise." 

"  There  is  a  look  in  your  face  I  have  never 
seen  there  before.  Is  it  possible  that  a  change 
has  come  over  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  none  but  kind  and  grateful 
thoughts  for  you." 

"  Is  is  true.     Can  it  be  true  ?  " 
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"  It  is  true."  Then,  like  a  whirlwind,  there 
rushed  upon  Basil's  mind  a  torrent  of  self- 
reproach.  Was  it  right  that  he  should  allow 
the  dying  man  to  rest  in  his  delusion  ?  Was 
it  not  incumbent  upon  him  that  he  should 
confess,  here  and  now,  that  he  was  not 
Newman  Chaytor  ?  Whatever  the  conse- 
quences, was  it  not  his  duty  to  brave  them  ? 
But  before  he  could  speak  a  word  to  this 
effect  Mr.  Chaytor  raised  himself  in  his  bed 
with  a  terrible  cry ;  and  at  that  cry  the  nurse 
unceremoniously  entered  the  room,  and 
caught  Mr.  Chaytor  in  her  arms.  A  little 
froth  gathered  about  his  lips,  his  head  tossed 
this  way  and  that ;  then  movement  ceased ; 
his  limbs  relaxed,  and  the  nurse  laid  him 
back  in  bed.  Awe-stricken,  Basil  whis- 
pered : 

"  Is  he  dead  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  nurse  ;  "  if  any  change 
occurs  I  will  call  you.  Go — I  can  attend 
better  to  him  alone." 

"  Can  I  not  assist  you  ?  " 

"  No,  you  will  be  in  my  way.  Hush  !  Go 
at  once  ;  your  mother  is  stirring.  Be  sure  I 
will  call  you  ;  I  promise  faithfully." 

Basil  left  the  room,  carrying   the  cashbox 
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with  him,  which  he  placed  under  his  own  bed, 
putting  the  key  in  his  pocket.  He  did  not 
seek  rest ;  his  mind  was  too  perturbed.  To- 
wards midnight  the  doctor  called  in,  and 
gently  informed  Basil  that  within  a  few  hours 
he  would  lose  both  his  parents. 

"  In  one  sense,"  he  said,  "  apart  from 
the  grief  which  such  a  loss  bears  with  it, 
it  is  a  happy  fitness  that  two  old  people, 
who  have  lived  a  long  life  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  should  pass  away  at  the  same 
time,  the  allotted  span  of  existence  having 
"  been  reached.  I  sympathise  sincerely  with 
you." 

Basil  gave  him  a  strange  look  ;  so  com- 
pletely was  his  position  recognised  and  estab- 
lished that  he  almost  doubted  his  identity. 
It  wanted  a  few  minutes  to  sunrise  when  the 
nurse  came  to  the  door  and  solemnly  beck- 
oned to  him.  He  followed  her  in  silence  ;  she 
pointed  first  to  the  bed  in  which  Mr.  Chaytor 
lay.  The  form  thereon  was  grey  and  motion- 
less. 

"He  died  in  his  sleep,"  whispered  the 
nurse  ;  "  not  a  sound  escaped  him.  It  was  a 
happy,  painless  death." 

Basil  gazed  at  the  still  form. 
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"  Now  you  know,"  he  thought.  "  Forgive 
me  for  the  deception  which  has  been  forced 
upon  me." 

The  nurse  touched  his  arm,  and  directed 
his  attention  to  Mrs.  Chaytor,  saying  softly, 
"  I  would  not  let  her  know  of  your  father's 
death." 

"Newman,  Newman,  my  dear  boy,"  mur- 
mured the  dying  woman,  "  put  your  lips  to 
mine ;  come  closer  to  me,  closer,  closer.  My 
last  thoughts,  my  last  prayers  are  for  you. 
Has  your  father  spoken  to  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  has  he  given  you  what  he  pro- 
mised ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  all  is  well.  We  shall  trouble  you 
no  more,  my  darling.  A  life  of  happiness  is 
before  you.  Think  of  us  sometimes ;  and  if 
your  father  does  not  get  well,  lay  us  in  the 
same  grave." 

"It  shall  be  done." 

"  I  shall  wait  for  you  in  heaven.  How 
happy  I  am — how  happy,  how  happy  !  I  am 
not  sorry  to  go  now  I  have  found  you.  I 
have  prayed  to  die  like  this.  God  has  been 
very   good    to   me.       He    has    answered   my 
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prayer.  Kiss  me,  dear.  God  bless  and  guard 
you!" 

She  said  no  more ;  before  the  next  hour 
struck  her  spirit  was  in  another  world. 

"Eemain  with  them,"  Basil  said  to  the 
nurse,  "  and  let  everything  be  done  that  is 
proper  and  necessary." 

He  gave  her  some  money,  and  oppressed 
with  thought,  returned  to  his  chamber.  JSTo 
adventure  that  he  had  met  with  in  the  course 
of  his  chequered  life  had  stirred  him  so 
deeply  as  this.  So  strange  and  singular  was  it 
that  he  might  have  been  pardoned  for  doubt- 
ing still  that  it  was  true.  But  the  cashbox, 
which  he  had  drawn  from  beneath  the  bed, 
was  before  him  ;  the  key  was  in  his  hand. 

After  a  brief  space  he  opened  the  box, 
taking  the  precaution  first  to  lock  his  door. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  box  were  eight  accept- 
ances for  various  amounts,  signed  in  different 
names,  some  in  those  of  Mr.  Chaytor,  others 
in  names  that  were  strange  to  him.  They  were 
pinned  together,  and  folded  in  a  paper  upon 
which  was  written : 

"  These    acceptances    are    forgeries,    com- 
mitted  by   my    son,    Newman    Chaytor.       I 
VOL.  III.  37 
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have  paid  them,  and  saved  him  from  the  just 
punishment  which  should  have  been  his.  In 
this  and  in  other  wa3's  he  has  ruined  my 
career,  and  brought  his  mother  and  me  to 
direst  poverty.  But  although  the  money  is 
paid  and  the  exposure  averted,  the  crime 
remains ;  he  is  not  cleared  of  it.  It  is  a 
stain  upon  him  for  ever. — Edwaed  Chaytor." 

Beneath  these  documents  was  another, 
inscribed  : 

"  The  last  words  of  Edward  Chaytor,  once 
a  prosperous  gentleman,  but  brought  to 
shame  by  a  guilty  son." 

Unfolding  the  paper,  Basil  read  : 

"  To  my  son  Newman  Chaytor,  a  man  of 
sin,  I,  his  unhappy  father,  address  these 
words.  Your  life  has  been  a  life  of  infamy, 
and  you,  who  should  have  been  a  blessing  to 
us,  have  plunged  us  in  misery.  I  have  little 
hope  of  your  future,  but  remorse  may  prompt 
you  to  pay  heed  to  what  I  now  say.  Eepent 
of  your  evil  courses  while  there  is  time.  You 
may  live  to  be  old,  when  repentance  will  be 
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too  late.  If  there  is  any  wrong  to  be  righted, 
which  may  be  righted  by  money,  seek  it  out, 
and  let  my  money  right  it.  If  there  is  any 
atonement  to  be  made,  and  you  see  a  way  to 
it — as  you  surely  will  if  you  try — let  my 
money  atone  for  it.  If  there  is  any  villainy 
committed  by  you  which  merits  punishment, 
but  which  in  some  small  measure  may  be 
condoned  by  money,  let  my  money  accom- 
plish it.  Do  this,  and  you  may  hope  for 
forgiveness.  I  could  write  much  more,  but 
I  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  ;  but 
if  I  wrote  for  a  week  you  would  not  have  a 
better  understanding  of  my  meaning.  Signed 
on  my  death-bed.     Your  father, 

"  Edwakd  Chaytor." 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  cashbox 
were  gold  and  notes,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
considerable  sum.  Basil  counted  the  money, 
made  a  careful  and  exact  record  of  it  on 
a  fair  sheet  of  paper,  replaced  the  papers 
and  locked  the  box,  and  put  it  in  a  place  of 
safety. 

He  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  a  decision 
as  to  what  he  should  do  with  respect  to  this 
money.     For  his  own  needs  he  would  use  the 
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barest  pittance  upon  which  he  could  live,  and 
some  part  of  the  money  he  would  also  use 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  search  for  Newman 
Chaytor  and  Annette.  In  this  expenditure 
he  felt  himself  justified,  and  he  would  keep  a 
strict  and  faithful  account  of  the  sums  he 
expended.  For  the  rest,  if  anything  in  the 
career  of  Newman  Chaytor  came  to  his 
knowledge,  and  he  could  in  any  way  carry 
out  the  behests  of  the  man  lying  dead  in  the 
room  beyond,  he  would  do  it,  and  thus 
vicariously  make  atonement  for  the  villain 
who  had  brought  sorrow  and  misery  upon  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  For  the 
present  there  were  duties  which  demanded 
his  attention,  and  Basil  applied  himself  to 
the  last  sad  offices  towards  those  who  had 
passed  away.  In  the  course  of  the  week 
his  task  was  accomplished.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chaytor  lay  in  one  grave,  and  Basil  made 
arrangements  for  a  stone,  and  for  a  continual 
supply  of  fresh  flowers  over  the  grave.  Then, 
with  a  stern  resolve,  he  set  himself  to  the 
serious  work  before  him,  and  to  the  design 
which  had  brought  him  home  from  the  gold- 
fields. 
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The  first  thinof  he  did  was  to  remove  from 
the  house  which  had  been  occupied  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chaytor,  and  take  a  room  in  a  poor 
localit}^,  for  which  he  paid  four  shiUings  a 
week.  Including  this  sum  he  thought  he 
could  live  as  well  as  he  desired  upon  a  pound 
a  week.  He  experienced  a  grim  satisfaction 
from  the  reflection  that  he  was  expending 
upon  his  own  personal  necessities  some  small 
portion  of  the  fortune  of  which  Newman 
Chaytor  had  so  successfully  robbed  him.  If 
the  day  ever  arrived  when  it  would  be 
necessary  to  go  into  accounts  with  Newman 
Chaytor  this  slight  expenditure  would  be 
placed  to  the  villain's  credit.  He  had  an 
idea  of  returning  to  his  lodgings  in  Mrs. 
Philpott's  house,  the  assistance  of  whose 
husband  he  determined  again  to  seek,  but 
upon  second  thoughts  he  saw  that  he  would 
be  more  free  to  act  if  he  were  not  under  the 
kindly  surveillance  of  this   estimable  couple. 
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Having  established  himself  in  his  new 
quarters  he  went  direct  to  Mrs.  Philpott's 
residence  in  Lambeth.  The  woman  was 
overjoyed  to  see  him. 

"Why,  sir,  why,"  she  cried,  as  she  came 
to  the  door  fresh  from  the  washing  -  tub, 
wiping  the  suds  from  her  arms,  "  this  is 
a  pleasure.  Philpott  will  be  more  than  glad. 
Here,  children,  children !  Come  and  see  an 
old  friend  ;  there  never  was  such  a  favourite 
with  them  as  you  were,  sir.  They  have  been 
continually  taking  you  into  custody  and 
locking*  you  up,  and  trying  and  acquitting 
you,  without  a  stain  on  your  character." 
Mrs.  Philpott  laughed.  "You  mustn't  mind 
their  ways  ;  if  they  didn't  think  all  the  world 
of  you  they'd  give  you  six  months'  hard 
labour.  It's  the  revenge  they  take  upon 
people  they  don't  like.  Don't  crowd  round 
the  gentleman  so,  you  rude  things  !  Where's 
your  manners,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Won't  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  I  hope  you're 
coming  back  to  live  with  us  ;  there's  your 
room  waiting  for  you  ;  it's  never  been 
occupied,  and  Philpott  says  it  never  shall 
be,  unless  you  take  it." 

"  I   am   living   elsewhere,    Mrs.    Philpott," 
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said   Basil,    "  but   I've    come    to    see    your 
husband  on  business." 

"  I'm  sorry  he's  not  in,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Philpott ;  "  he  won't  be  home  till  ten  o'clock 
to-night." 

"  Can  I  see  him  then  ;  my  business  will  not 
admit  of  delay  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  sir.  Philpott  would  get  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  serve  you,  and  so 
would  I.  You'll  stop  and  have  a  bite  with 
us,  sir,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you  ;  I  haven't  time  ;  I  will.be 
here  punctually  at  ten." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  PhiljDott,  regretfully, 
"  if  you  must  go  ;  but  you'll  take  a  bit  of 
supper  with  us." 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure.  Your  husband  is 
sure  to  be  at  home,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir;  Philpott's  the  soul  of  punc- 
tuality. He's  gone  for  a  day  in  the  country 
to  see  an  old  friend,  and  his  train  is  due 
at  Victoria  at  twenty  past  nine.  You're 
looking  better  than  you  did,  sir." 

"  I  am  better,  and  in  better  spirits." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  I  said,  sir,  about 
clouds  with  silver  linings  ?  Lord,  sir !  When 
things   are    at   their   worst    they're    sure    to 
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mend.  What  men  and  women  have  got  to 
do  is  never  to  give  in.  Oh,  I've  had  my 
lessons,  sir/' 

"  So  have  I,  Mrs.  Philpott  ;  I  shall  be  with 
you  at  ten." 

Patting  the  children  on  their  heads,  and 
giving  them  a  penny  each — he  felt  like  a 
shilling,  but  it  was  not  exactly  his  own 
money  he  was  spending,  and  this  small  bene- 
faction was  a  luxury  which  did  not  properly 
come  under  the  head  of  personal  expenses — 
Basil,  with  pleasant  nods,  left  them  to  their 
favourite  occupation  of  taking  people  up  and 
trying  them  for  imaginary  offences  against 
the  public  peace.  At  nightfall,  having  an 
idle  hour  or  two  before  his  appointment  with 
Mr.  Philpott,  an  impulse  which  he  made  no 
effort  to  control  directed  his  steps  towards 
Long  Acre,  and  then  to  Queen  Street,  where 
the  woman  whom  Newman  Chaytor  had 
betra^^ed  and  deserted  carried  on  her  busi- 
ness. The  workgirls  from  the  large  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity  of  this  street  were 
coming  from  their  shops,  most  of  them  in 
blithe  spirits,  being  young  and  in  agreeable 
employment.  It  was  the  holiday  time  of 
the  day  with  them,  and  they  were  hurrying 
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home,  some  doing  a  little  sweethearting  on 
the  road  which  it  was  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. There  were  pictures  not  so  pleasant ; 
great  hulking  men  smoking  pipes  and  loung- 
ing about,  with  "  Brute "  stamped  on  their 
features,  and  women  as  coarse,  wdiose  birth 
and  training  perhaps  were  a  legitimate 
answer  to  their  worse  than  common  lano^uas^e 
and  manners.  Basil's  observations  of  London 
life  during  the  last  few  months  had  supplied 
him  with  ample  food  for  reflection,  and  he 
could  honestly  have  preached  a  homily  ,on 
charity  which  better  men  than  he — say,  for 
instance,  philanthrophists  or  statesmen  with 
hobbies — might  serviceably  have  taken  to 
heart. 

His  attention  was  diverted  from  these  un- 
fortunates by  a  startling  incident.  There 
was  a  sudden  cry  of  "  Fire ! "  and  the 
thoroughfare  became  instantly  thronged. 

"V/here  is  it? — where  is  it?"  "There, 
you  fool !  Can't  5^ou  see  it  ? — in  Queen 
Street."  "It's  a  private  house."  "No,  it 
isn't,  it's  a  shop — a  milliner's.  An  old  house  ; 
it'll  burn  like  tinder."  "A  good  job  it  isn't 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  ;  they'd  have  been 
burnt  in  their  beds." 
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The  sparks  rushed  up  in  fierce  exultation. 
"  The  next  house  is  caught !  The  whole  street 
'11  be  down.     Here's  the  fire-engine !  " 

In  gallant  haste  the  horses  tore  along,  the 
brave  firemen,  heroes  one  and  all,  standing 
firm  and  ready.  Basil  followed  the  crowd, 
and  with  difficulty  pushed  his  way  through 
as  far  as  he  was  allowed.  It  was  Mrs. 
Addison's  shop  that  was  on  fire,  and  he  saw 
immediately  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
saving  it.  The  weeping  women  were  out- 
side, wringing  their  hands ;  among  them  the 
woman  who  had  accused  him,  and  her 
mother,  who  had  cast  upon  him  that  ever 
vivid  look  of  abhorrence  and  hatred.  So 
quick  and  sudden  and  fierce  was  the  fire  that 
not  a  stick  of  furniture  nor  a  yard  of  ribbon 
was  saved.  The  women  strove  to  rush  into 
the  shop,  but  the  firemen  held  them  back, 
and  with  firm  kindness  impelled  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Basil,  edging  near  to  them, 
and  keeping  his  face  hidden,  heard  what 
passed  between  them.  "  We  are  ruined," 
said  one,  despairingly. 

"  Aren't  you  insured  ?  "  inquired  a  by- 
stander. 

"  Not  for  a  penny,"  was  the  answer. 
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"  All,  you'll  have  to  commence  the  world 
all  over  again." 

"  Heaven  help  us ! "  was  the  answer. 
"  We  are  worse  than  naked  ;  we  owe 
money." 

"  Never  mind,  old  woman,"  shouted  a  tipsy 
man,  "  there's  the  work'us  open." 

"  Shut  up,  you  brute  !  "  cried  an  indignant 
female.     Have  you  no  bowels  ?  " 

"  At  the  words,  "  We  are  ruined,"  a  thrill 
shot  through  Basil.  Here  was  a  woman 
whom  Newman  Chaytor  had  wronged ;  liere 
was  a  woman  to  whom  atonement  was  due. 
He  knew  what  it  was  right  should  be  done, 
and  he  determined  to  do  it.  He  lingered 
near  them  until  the  shop  lay  a  mouldering 
heap  of  ruins  ;  he  heard  a  kind  neighbour 
offer  them  lodoino^  for  the  nii]^ht  ;  he 
marked  the  house  they  entered ;  and  then 
he  went  home  to  his  own  lodging  of  one 
room.  There,  safely  concealed,  was  a  sum 
of  money  amounting  to  three  hundred 
pounds  ;  he  took  the  whole  of  it,  wrote 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  "In  partial  atone- 
ment of  a  wrong  committed  in  the  past," 
and  put  the  paper  and  the  notes  in  an 
envelope,     which     he     addressed     to      Mrs. 
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Addison.     Then  he  went    to    Mrs.  Philpott's 
house. 

"  You  are  late,  sir,"  said  that  cheerful 
woman  ;  "  an  hour  behind  time." 

"  I  have  been  detained." 

"  You're  not  too  late  for  supper,  sir,  at  all 
events,"  said  Mrs.  Philpott ;  "  I  put  it  back 
for  you." 

"  You  must  excuse  me,"  said  Basil ; 
"  something  of  pressing  importance  has 
occurred,  and  I  want  Mr.  Philpott  to  come 
out  with  me  immediately." 

"  Quite  ready,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Philpott, 
rising  and  getting  his  hat. 

Mrs.  Philpott,  recognising  that  the  busi- 
ness was  urgent,  did  not  press  Basil  further, 
although  disappointment  was  in  her  face. 

"  At  another  time,"  said  Basil,  "  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  of  your  hospitality.  Come, 
Mr.  Philpott." 

As  they  walked  on  Basil  explained  that 
he  wished  Mr.  Philpott  to  take  up  the 
dropped  threads  of  the  search  for  Newman 
Chaytor,  and  then  he  explained  what  he 
wished  to  do  at  the  present  moment. 

"  It  is  purely  a  confidential  matter,"  said 
Basil,   "  and  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  any 
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way  after  the  commission  is  executed.  Here 
is  the  house.  Some  women  are  lodging  here 
for  the  night  whose  place  of  business  near 
Long  Acre  has  been  burnt  down.  You  will 
ask  for  Mrs.  Addison ;  if  a  mother  and  her 
daughter  present  themselves  it  is  the  daughter 
you  must  address.  Ask  her  if  she  is  the 
woman  who  has  been  burnt  out,  and  if  she 
answers  in  the  affirmative  give  her  this 
envelope,  and  come  away  at  once.  If  she 
seeks  to  detain  you  and  asks  questions,  do 
not  answer  them.  I  will  wait  for  you  on 
the  opposite  side." 

He  watched  Mr.  Philpott  execute  the  com- 
mission, being  right  in  his  conjecture  that  the 
women  would  be  too  excited  to  seek  their 
beds  until  late  in  the  night.  The  woman 
with  whom  he  had  the  interview  appeared  at 
the  door,  and  received  the  envelope ;  after 
which  Mr.  Philpott  joined  him,  as  directed. 
At  the  corner  of  the  street  Basil  and  his 
companion  paused  and  looked  back  at  the 
house.  In  a  few  moments  the  woman  who 
had  answered  Mr.  Philpott's  summons  came 
quickly  to  the  street  door  and  looked  eagerly 
up  and  down ;  Basil  and  Mr.  Philpott  were 
standing   in   the   shadow,  and  could   not  be 
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seen.     The   light   of  a   street   lamp   assisted 
Basil  to  see  her  face  ;    it  was   radiant  with 

joy. 

"  A  good  night's  work,"  said  Basil,  taking 
Mr.  Philpott's  arm  and  walking  away.  "  I 
will  call  upon  you  to-morrow.     Good  night." 

Mr.  Philpott  left  him  and  proceeded  home- 
wards, as  did  Basil.  He  did  not  know  that  a 
man  was  following  him  with  eager  curiosity. 
He  put  his  latchkey  in  the  street  door  of  his 
lodging,  and  as  he  did  so  the  man  touched 
his  arm.     Basil  turned. 

"  What,  Old  Corrie  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
of  delio^ht. 

"  No  other,"  said  Old  Corrie,  calmly.  "  It 
is  Master  Basil.  I  thought  I  wasn't  mistaken. 
Well,  well !  This  is  a  meeting  to  be  thankful 
for.     I'm  in  luck." 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,"  said  Basil,  clutching 
Old  Corrie  by  the  arm,  as  though  he  feared 
to  lose  him,  and  dragging  him  into  the  house  ; 
"  this  is  indeed  a  meeting  to  be  thankful  for. 
It  is  I  who  am  in  luck." 

He  regarded  it  as  an  omen  of  good  for 
tune.  If  Old  Corrie  were  thus  unexpectedly 
found,  why  not  Newman  Chaytor  P  And, 
besides,  here  was  a  trusty  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  rely — here  was  a  man  whose  evi- 
dence would  go  far  to  establish  his  identity, 
to  restore  his  good  name,  to  give  the  lie  to 
his  traducers.  He  looked  upon  this  meeting 
as  the  opening  of  a  brighter  chapter  in  his 
strange  career,  and  with  this  cheering 
thought  in  his  mind  he  ascended  the  stairs 
to  his  one  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
still  keeping  tight  hold  of  Corrie,  who  ac- 
companied him,  willingly  enough,  in  a  kind 
of  amazed  silence. 

"I  must  find  a  candle,"  said  Basil,  push- 
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ing  Old    Corrie    into    the   room   before   him. 
"  You  won't  run  away,  Corrie  ?  " 

"  No  fear,  Master  Basil,"  replied  Corrie. 
"  I  am  not  in  a  run-away  humour.  Shouldn't 
wonder,  supposing  I  get  encouragement,  if  I 
develop  the  qualities  of  a  leech. ' 

"  I  promise  you  encouragement  enough," 
said  Basil,  with  a  little  laugh.  His  spirits 
were  almost  joyous  ;  youth  seemed  to  be  re- 
turning to  him. 

"  I  wait  for  proof,"  observed  Corrie  sen- 
tentiously.  "  Friends  are  none  so  plentiful 
in  this  hard  world." 

"  True,  true,"  assented  Basil,  groping  about 
for  a  candle.  "  You  could  swear  to  me  in 
the  dark,  eh  ?  " 

"  If  needful." 

"  That's  more  than  some  would  do  in  the 
full  li^lit  of  the  blessed  sun.  I  could  sinor 
for  joy." 

"  Hold  your  hand.  Master  Basil  ;  let  us 
exchangee  a  few  more  words  in  darkness.  I 
am  speculating  whether  you  are  changed." 

"  What  do  you  think,  Corrie  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  but  what  man  can  be  sure  ? 
I  have  been  sore  beset  since  we  last  talked 
together." 
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"  We  have  been  rowing  in  the  same  boat, 
then." 

"  You  have  met  with  misfortunes,  too ! 
Have  they  soured  you  ?  " 

"They  have  brought  sorrow  and  doubt 
in  their  train,  but  there  is  sweetness 
still  in  the  world.  This  meeting  is  a 
proof." 

"  You  live  high  up,  and  the  house  is  the 
house  of  poor  people.  Birds  of  a  feathet* 
flock  together.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  best 
go  away." 

"  If  you  attempt  it  I  shall  assault  you. 
Corrie,  old  friend,  you  have  dropped  upon  me 
like  a  messenger  from  heaven.  Here  is  the 
candle  at  last.  Now  we  can  have  a  good  look 
at  each  other." 

They  gazed  in  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  Basil  was  grieved  to  see  Old  Corrie  in 
rags.  Beneath  the  bluff  honesty  of  his  face 
there  were  undeniable  marks  of  privation, 
but  despite  these  signs  there  was  a  gleam  of 
humour  still  in  his  eyes. 

"  Well,  Master  Basil  ?  "  said  he  presently. 

"  I  am  truly  sorry,  dear  old  friend,"  said 
Basil,  holding  out  his  hand.  "  You  have  had 
some  hard  knocks." 

VOL.  III.  38 
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"  You  may  say  that.  It  lias  been  a  case 
of  battledore  and  shuttlecock — the  battledore 
a  stone  one  and  the  shuttlecock  a  poor  bit 
of  ironbark,  with  such  a  mockery  of  feathers 
in  it  that  the  moment  it  was  knocked  up  it 
fell  down  like  a  lump  of  lead.  If  I  puzzle 
you,  Master  Basil,  you  puzzle  me.  There  is 
something  in  you  I  can't  exactly  read.  Your 
clothes  are  not  what  I  should  like  to  see  you 
wear,  though  they  are  the  clothes  of  a  prince 
compared  with  mine.  This  room  is  the  room 
of  a  man  pretty  low  down  in  the  world,"  and 
here  Old  Corrie  added  with  a  laugh,  "  the 
higher  up  you  live  the  lower  down  you  are — 
and  yet  you  have  the  air  of  a  man  who  is 
not  hard  up." 

"  Eegarding  me,"  said  Basil,  "  as  a  bundle 
of  contradictions,  you  are  nearer  the  mark 
than  you  could  suppose  yourself  to  be.  But 
surely  I  am  forgetting  my  manners  and  my 
duties  as  a  host."  He  opened  a  cupboard, 
and  drew  therefrom  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and 
a  bottle  of  ale,  which  he  uncorked.  Plates, 
glasses,  and  knives  were  on  the  table  in  a 
trice.     "  Fall  to,  Corrie." 

"  You  can  spare  it,  Master  Basil  ?  " 

"I  can  spare  it,  Corrie.     You  share  with 
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me  from  this  time  forth.     Do  you  live  near 
here  ?  " 

"  Very  near,"  repHed  Old  Corrie,  pointing  to 
the  window.     "  The  sky  is  my  roof." 

"It  has  been  mine.  We'll  house  you 
better.  I  drink  love  and  friendship  to  a  dear 
old  friend." 

They  clinked  glasses,  and  Corrie  ate  like  a 
famished  man.  The  meal  being  done  he 
said  : 

"  I've  been  on  my  beam-ends  in  Australia, 
but  starving  in  this  country  is  a  very  different 
pair  of  shoes.  It's  a  near  thing  here  between 
want  and  death — so  near  that  they  touch 
often  and  join  hands  in  grim  partnership. 
I've  seen  it  done,  and  a  dead  woman  before 
me.  Now,  in  Australia,  unless  it  comes  to 
being  lost  in  a  bush — where  it's  no  man's 
fault  but  the  explorer's — I  never  heard  of  a 
case.  There's  stone-breaking  at  all  events  to 
tide  over  the  evil  day.  I've  had  more  than 
one  turn  at  it,  and  been  thankful  to  get  it  to 
do,  as  every  honest  and  willing  man  would 
be.  Different  in  England,  Master  Basil, 
where  they've  brought  civilisation  down  to  a 
fine  point.  Did  you  take  notice  how  I  ate  my 
supper  ?     More  like  a  wild  beast  than  a  man 
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— and  no^\%  with  a  full  stomach,  I  am 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself.  Not  that  I 
am  loth  to  accept  your  hospitality  ;  it's  the 
need  of  it  that  riles  me.  That's  where  the 
shoe  really  pinches." 

"  I  can  sympathise  with  you,  Corrie.  By 
the  way,  I  am  in  your  debt." 

"  How  so,  Master  Basil  ?  " 

"  Over  the  water  ^^onder,  I  borrowed  a 
mare  of  you,  and  managed  to  lose  it.  You 
remember.  I  wanted  to  get  from  Bidaud's 
plantation  to  Gum  Flat  Township — a  grue- 
some journey  it  turned  out  to  be — and  you 
lent  me  your  mare.  When  I  returned  and 
reported  the  matter  to  you  my  pockets  were 
empty,  and  not  a  word  of  reproach  did  you 
fling  at  me.  I  couldn't  pay  the  debt  then — I 
can  now." 

"  Hold  hard  a  bit.  Master  Basil  ;  let  me 
turn  the  thing  over  in  my  mind."  Basil 
humoured  him,  and  there  was  a  brief  silence. 
Then  Corrie  said,  "It  is  a  simple  justice  that 
the  mare  should  be  paid  for  if  you  can  afford 
it." 

"  I  can  afford  it.  Wh}",  if  I  had  my  own 
this  night  I  should  be  worth  sixty  thousand 
pounds." 
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"  Some  one  has  cheated  you,  Master 
Basil  ?  " 

"  More  than  cheated  me  ;  has  done  me  the 
foulest  wrong.  You  shall  hear  all  by-and-by. 
But  I  still  have  money  I  can  call  my  own. 
The  robber,  unknown  to  himself,  is  making 
restitution  by  driblets.  Here  you  are,  Corrie." 
He  had  counted  out  thirty  pounds,  which  he 
now  pushed  over  to  Corrie  across  the  table. 
Corrie  counted  it,  but  did  not  take  it  up. 

"  If  this  is  for  the  mare,  Master  Basil,  it's 
too  much."  • 

"  Too  little,  3^ou  mean." 

*'  Too  much  by  twenty  pounds.  The  old 
mare  might  have  fetched  a  ten-pound  note  in 
a  sale  yard,  and  more  likel}^  than  ]iot  would 
have  been  knocked  down  for  a  fiver.  So  I'll 
take  ten,  if  you  don't  mind.  Master  Basil,  and 
well  cry  quits  on  that  account.  I  wouldn't 
take  that  if  my  pockets  weren't  empty." 

No  persuasion  on  Basil's  part  could  induce 
Old  Corrie  to  accept  more  that  the  ten 
pounds,  and  the  young  man  was  fain  to  yield. 

"You  were  quite  in  earnest,"  said  Old 
Corrie,  "  when  you  offered  to  give  me  a 
shakedown  for  the  night  ?  " 

''I've  a  mind  to   be   angry  with  you,"  re- 
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sponded  Basil,  "  for  asking  the  question. 
Let  us  settle  matters  between  us  once  and  for 
all,  Corrie.  You  liad  a  good  opinion  of  me 
once." 

"  I  had,  Master  Basil,  and  would  have  done 
much  to  serve  you." 

"  You  did  do  much — more  than  I  had  any 
right  to  expect,  more  than  any  other  man 
did." 

"  Not  more  than  one  other  man  would 
have  done,"  said  Old  Corrie,  eyeing  Basil  at- 
tentively, "  if  he  had  lived." 

"  You  refer  to  Anthony  Bidaud  ?  " 

"I  do.  I  haven't  forgotten  him,  nor 
little  lady,  nor  that  skunk  of  an  uncle  of 
hers." 

"  We  have  much  to  talk  over,  }' ou  and  I," 
said  Basil,  restraining  the  impulse  to  speak 
immediately  of  Annette,  "  but  what  is  be- 
tween us  must  first  be  settled  and  clearly 
understood.  You  are  right  about  Anthony 
Bidaud.  He  would  have  been  the  first,  but 
he  died  before  his  intentions  could  be  fuh 
filled.  Next  to  him  }'ou  stand,  and  surely 
you  would  not  have  been  the  friend  you 
were  to  me  if  you  had  not  esteemed  and 
trusted  me." 
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"  That  goes  without  sa37ing." 

"  As  I  was  then,  Corrie,"  continued  Basil, 
earnestly,  "  so  I  am  now.  I  have  passed 
through  the  fire,  and  suffering  may  still  await 
me,  but  I  am,  and  hope  to  remain,  unchanged. 
Let  us  take  up  the  thread  of  friendship  where 
it  was  broken  off,  on  the  goldfields,  when 
Newman  Chaytor  and  I  were  working  to- 
gether, and  when  you  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade me  to  come  home  with  you.  Ah,  what 
might  I  have  been  spared  had  I  accepted  your 
generous  offer !  Corrie,  if  ever  there  was  a 
time  in  my  life  when  I  most  needed  a  true 
friend,  it  is  now.  There  is  vital  work  before 
me  to  do,  and  you,  and  you  alone,  can  help 
me.  By  Heavens,  if  you  desert  me  I  doubt 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  prove  that  I  am 
I !  Come,  old  friend,  say  that  you  will  be- 
lieve in  me  as  of  old,  and  that  you  will  stick 
by  me  as  you  would  have  done  in  the  old 
Australian  days." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Old  Corrie.  "  I'll 
worry  you  no  longer  ;  it's  scarcely  fair  play, 
for.  Master  Basil,  I  never  doubted  you  in 
reality  ;  but  poverty  is  proud  and  suspicious, 
and  often  behaves  like  an  ill-trained  watch- 
dog.    And  besides,  there  are  times  in  some 
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men's  lives  when  kindness  is  so  rare  and 
unexpected  that  it  throws  them  off  their 
balance.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  half 
you  have  said  about  yourself,  but  I'll  wait 
till  you  explain,  and  then  if  I  can  help  you 
in  any  way,  here  I  am,  ready.  I  am  wonder- 
ing whether  something  that  happened  to  me 
would  be  of  interest  to  you — but,  no,  it  is  a 
foolish  thought.  Doubtless  you  have  seen 
her,  and  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  perhaps 
there  lies  part  of  your  trouble." 

'^  Seen  whom  ?  "  asked  Basil. 

"  Little  lady." 

"  No,"  cried  Basil,  in  great  excitement,  "  I 
have  not  seen  her,  and  I  would  give  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  find  her.  You  know 
where  she  is  ;  you  can  take  me  to  her  !  " 

"  Steady,  lad,  steady.  I  haven't  seen  her, 
and  can't  take  you  to  her,  but  there's  a  sign- 
post that  may  show  the  way.  There's  no 
certainty  in  it ;  it's  just  a  chance.  What  do 
you  say  if  I  lead  up  to  it  ?  It's  late  in  the 
night,  but  I've  no  inclination  to  close  my 
eyes,  knowing  I  shouldn't  sleep  a  wink,  I'm 
that  stirred  up." 

"  Neither  could  I  sleep,  Corrie.  Let  us 
sit  and  talk  and  smoke  ;  here's  a  spare  pipe 
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and  tobacco — and  you  shall  tell  me  in  your 
own  way." 

Corrie  nodded,  and  filled  his  pipe,  and  lit 
it.  Basil  did  the  same,  and  waited  in  anxious 
expectancy,  while  Corrie  puffed  and  contem- 
plated the  ceiling  meditatively. 

"  In  my  own  way.  Master  Basil  ?  " 

"  In  your  own  way,  Corrie." 

"  A  round-about  way,  but  there's  plenty 
of  time  before  da3^break,  and  then  a  couple 
of  hours'  sleep  will  make  us  both  fit.  Old 
bushmen  like  ourselves  won't  miss  one  niglit's 
rest." 
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Theee  was  distinct  tenderness  in  Old  Corrie's 
face  as  he  watclied  the  curhng  wreaths  of 
smoke. 

"  I  don't  lay  claim  to  being  a  poet,"  he 
said ;  "  I  leave  that  to  my  betters  ;  but  they 
almost  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  poetry,  these 
rings  of  smoke  that  come  and  go.  They 
bring  back  old  times,  and  I  could  fancy  we 
were  in  the  bush,  sitting  by  the  camp  fire 
before  turning  in  for  the  night,  spinning 
yarns,  and  as  happy  as  blackbirds  in  spring. 
There's  no  life  like  it,  Master  Basil,  say  \^hat 
they  will  of  the  j^leasures  of  the  city.  Plea- 
sures !  Good  Lord !  To  think  of  the  lives 
some  lead  here,  and  then  to  speak  of  pleasures ! 
I'm  not  going  to  preach,  however ;  the  ship's 
been  battered  about,  but  it  has  reached  port,'' 
— he  touched  Basil's  hand  gratefully — "  and 
here  sits  the  old  bushman  recalling  old  times. 
I  shan't  dwell  upon  them  because  I  know  it 
would  be  trying  your  patience.     I'd  like  you 
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to  give  me  a  little  information  about  yourself 
before  I  go  on." 

"  Ask  whatever  you  wish,  Corrie." 

"  I  left  you  on  the  goldfields,  mates  with 
Newman  Chaytor,  of  whom,  as  you  know,  I 
did  not  have  a  good  opinion." 

"  However  badly  you  thought  of  him,  you 
were  justified." 

'•You  found  him  out  at  last." 

"  I  found  him  out  at  last." 

"  Did  it  take  you  long  ?  " 

"Years."  • 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it.  Did  you  get  a  proper 
knowledge  of  him  suddenly  or  gradually  ?  " 

"  Suddenly." 

"And  all  the  time  he  was  practising  on 
you  ?  " 

"  He  was." 

"  Master  Basil,"  said  Old  Corrie,  gravely, 
"  3^ou  were  never  fit  to  battle  with  human 
nature  ;  5^ou  never  understood  the  worst  half 
of  it." 

"  Perhaps  not,  Corrie,  but  I  understand  it 
now.  Newman  Chaytor  is  a  black-hearted 
villain." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  I 
had   my    suspicions    of  him   from    the   first. 
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Unreasonable,  I  grant  you,  no  grounds  to 
go  upon  ;  but  there  tliey  were,  and  I  am 
sorry,  for  ^^our  sake^  that  they  proved  true. 
Where's  my  gentleman  now  ?  '" 

"  In  Europe,  somewhere.  I  am  hunting 
for  him ;  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for  the  traitor 
when  I  ccmie  face  to  face  with  him." 

Old  Corrie  looked  at  Basil  keenl}^  from 
under  his  eyebrows.  "  Do  you  want  my 
assistance  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

"I  do.  You  must  be  with  me,  by  my  side, 
when  he  and  I  are  together.  With  your 
aid,  I  succeed ;  without  it,  I  fail.  Do 
you  require  an  incentive  ?  I  will  give  j^ou 
two." 

"  I  require  none  ;  it  is  sufficient  that  you 
want  me  and  that  you  believe  I  can  be  of 
assistance  to  you." 

"  Still,  I  will  give  you  the  two  incentives. 
One  is,  that  it  is  not  alone  Newman  Chaytor 
I  am  fighting :  linked  with  him,  if  I  have  not 
been  misinformed,  is  an  associate  worthy  of 
him — Gilbert  Bidaud." 

"  Little  lady's  uncle.  A  precious  pair,  he 
and  Chaytor.  If  I  needed  spurring,  this 
would  do  it." 

"  The  other  is,  that  I  am  not  only  fighting 
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to  defeat  these   scoundrels,  but   to  save  your 
little  lady  Annette." 

"  Enough,  enough,"  said  Old  Corrie  ;  "  I'll 
bide  my  time  to  learn.  Meanwhile,  I  pledge 
myself  to  you.  Why,  Master  Basil,  to  give 
those  two  men  tlieir  deserts,  and  to  serve 
you  and  little  lady,  I'd  go  through  fire 
and  water.  I  w^ill  unfold  my  budget  first, 
and  will  make  it  as  short  as  I  can.  When  I 
left  you  on  the  gold  fields,  I  did  what  many 
another  foolish  fellow  has  done,  went  to 
Sydney  and  spent  a  week  or  two  there  on  ihe 
spree.  What  kind  of  pleasure  is  to  be  got 
out  of  that  operation  heaven  only  knows, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  correct  thing  for 
a  brainless,  lucky  gold-digger  to  do,  and  it 
leaves  him  probably  with  empty  pockets,  and 
certainly  wdtli  a  headache  and  heartache  that 
ought  to  teach  him  to  be  wiser  in  future. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  me :  I  w^asn't  a 
young  man,  and  wasn't  fond  of  drink,  and 
when  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  came  to 
my  sober  senses,  I  said,  '  Corrie,  you're  an 
old  fool,'  and  I  never  said  a  truer  thing. 
That  fortnight  cost  me  a  hundred  pounds,  I 
reckon.  I  treated  every  man  whose  face  I 
recognised,    and    a    good    many    that    were 
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strange  to  me,  and  I  think  it  was  the  face  of 
a  gentleman  I  met  in  Pitt  Street,  who  looked 
at  me  in  a  kind  of  wonder,  that  pulled  me 
up  short.  Somehow  or  other  he  reminded 
me  of  YOU,  Master  Basil,  though  he  wasn't  a 
bit  like  you  ;  but  he  was  a  gentleman,  and 
you  are  a  gentleman,  and  the  thought  ran 
into  my  head  like  a  flash  of  fire,  '  What 
would  Master  Basil  think  of  me  if  he  saw  me 
now  ?  '  It  staggered  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
was  behaving  like  a  traitor  to  you  to  so 
forget  myself.  You  had  given  me  your 
friendship,  and  I  was  showing  that  I  was 
unworthy  of  it.  I  made  my  way  back  to  the 
hotel  I  was  staying  at,  and  plunged  my  head 
into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  kept  it  there  until 
I  had  washed  away  the  fumes  of  half  the 
cursed  liquor  I  had  poured  down  my  throat. 
Then  I  went  to  my  bedroom,  locked  the  door, 
tlirew  m^^self  on  the  bed,  and  slept  myself 
sober.  'Never  again,  Corrie,  old  boy,'  I 
said,  'never  again.'  And  I  never  did  again, 
although  I  did  some  foolish  things  afterwards 
that  were  quite  as  unwise  though  less  dis- 
graceful. I  took  ship  home  and  landed  at 
St.  Katherine's  Docks  with  four  thousand 
pounds  in  my  pocket.     Yes,  Master  Basil,  I 
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had  made  that  much  and  more  on  the  gold- 
fields,  and  it  ought  to  have  lasted  me  my  life. 
You  shall  hear  how  long  it  did  last  me.  As 
a  matter  of  course  I  was  regularly  knocked 
over  when  I  walked  through  the  London 
streets.  The  crowds  of  ]3eople,  the  gay  shops, 
the  cabs  and  'busses,  and  carriages,  the  hurly- 
burly,  the  great  buildings,  almost  took  my 
breath  away.  I  looked  back  at  my  old  life 
in  the  woods,  swinging  my  axe,  felling  trees, 
and  splitting  slabs,  with  my  laughing  jackass 
on  a  branch  near  me,  and  the  hum  of  natuj^e 
all  around  me,  and  I  hardlv  knew  whether  I 
was  awake  or  dreaming.  Was  I  happy  in  the 
London  streets  ?  I  can't  say  ;  I  was  certainly 
bewildered,  and  that,  mayhap,  prevented  me 
from  thinking  of  things  in  a  sensible  way.  I 
was  looking  in  a  shop  window,  speculating 
whether  I  oughtn't  to  buy  some  of  the  bright 
ties  for  sale  there,  when  a  voice  at  my  elbow 
said,  '  Good  day,  mate.'  '  Good  day,  mate,' 
said  I,  though  the  man  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
at  least  I  thouoiit  so  at  the  moment,  but  he 
soon  unsettled  my  thought.  '  Where  have  I 
met  you,  mate  ?  '  said  he.  '  In  what  part  of 
the  world  ? '  'On  the  gold-fields,  perhaps,' 
said   I,    like     an    innocent    pigeon.       '  Most 
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likely,'  he  said,  '  on  the  gold-fields.  Your 
face  strikes  me  as  familiar,  but  I  don't  re- 
member your  name.'  '  My  name  is  Corrie,' 
said  I ;  '  Old  Corrie  I  used  to  be  called.' 
'  No,'  he  said,  shaking  his  head  ;  '  I  don't  re- 
member it.  I've  seen  you  on  the  gold-fields, 
that's  all,  and  it's  only  because  I  never  forget 
a  face  that  I  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  to 
you.  I  ask  your  pardon.'  '  No  offence, 
mate,'  I  said,  and  I  shook  the  hand  he  held 
out  before  he  left  me.  Now,  Master 
Basil,  if  that  man  had  said,  when  I  told  him 
my  name,  that  we  were  old  acquaintances,  I 
should  have  been  suspicious  of  him,  but  his 
honest  admission  (it  seemed  honest)  that  he 
only  recognised  my  face  because  he'd  seen  it 
once  or  twice  on  the  gold-fields — which  would 
have  been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world — made  me  look  upon  him  with 
favour,  and  as  he  walked  away,  I  gazed  after 
him  with  a  feelinc^  of  re^^^ret  that  he  should 
leave  me  so  quickly.  He  may  have  gone 
a  dozen  jSirds  when  he  looked  back  over 
his  shoulder,  and  seeins^  me  staring  after 
him,  turned  with  a  smile,  and  joined  me 
again.  "  It  looks  churlish  scudding  off  so 
unceremoniously,'   said    he,    '  when    I    might 
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by  chance  be  of  service  to  you.  When  did 
you  arrive  ?  '  'I  landed  this  morning,'  I  said, 
and  I  mentioned  the  name  of  the  ship. 
'  Have  you  friends  in  London  ? '  he  asked. 
^  No,'  said  I,  '  I  am  a  stranger  here.'  '  Then 
you  haven't  taken  lodgings  yet,'  said  he. 
'  No,'  I  answered,  '  and  to  tell  you  the  truth 
I  am  puzzled  where  to  go.'  He  offered  to 
advise  me,  and  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the 
offer.  '  Come  and  have  a  chop  with  me 
first,'  said  he,  and  we  went  to  an  eating-house 
all  gilt  and  glass — I  found  out  afterwards 
that  the  street  we  were  in  was  Cheapside — 
and  had  a  chop  and  some  beer.  He  threw 
half-a- sovereign  to  the  waiter,  but  I  objected 
to  it,  saying  I  would  pay.  He  insisted,  say- 
ing he  had  invited  me ;  but  I  insisted  too, 
saying  I  had  plenty  of  money,  and  would 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  he  would  let  me  have 
my  way.  The  friendly  wrangle  ended  in 
each  of  us  paying  his  own  score,  and  then 
as  thouc^h  we  had  known  each  other  all  our 
lives,  we  went  out  together  to  a  quiet  hotel, 
in  a  narrow  street  in  the  Strand,  down  by 
the  river,  where  I  engaged  a  bedroom.  I'll 
cut  a  long  story  short.  Master  Basil,  so  far 
as  my  new  friend  goes,  by  telling  you  how 
VOL.  Ill,  39 
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it  ended  with  me  and  him.  He  was  so 
clever,  and  I  was  so  simple,  that  he  wormed 
himself  completely  into  my  confidence,  and  I 
thought  myself  lucky  in  having  made  such  a 
friend.  He  told  me  all  about  himself,  and  I 
told  him  all  about  myself ;  it  was  a  regular 
case  of  Siamese  twins  :  we  were  never  apart. 
One  day  he  spoke  of  speculation,  and  of 
doubling  one's  mone}^  in  a  week,  and  doubling 
it  again  when  the  opportunity  offered,  which 
wasn't  too  often.  "  Of  your  four  thousand 
pounds,  you  make  eight,'  said  he,  '  of  your 
eight  thousand  you  make  sixteen,  and  if  you 
like  to  stop,  why  there  you  are,  you  know,' 
Yes,  there  I  was,  and  no  mistake.  The 
opportunity  that  j)resented  itself  to  my  con- 
fidential friend  was  something  in  my  way — 
a  quartz  reef  on  the  Avoca,  to  be  formed 
into  a  company.  He  showed  me  figures 
which  I  couldn't  dispute,  and  didn't  wish  to 
dispute.  The  truth  is,  Master  Basil,  he  had 
dazzled  me.  Sixteen  thousand  pounds  was 
certainly  better  than  four,  and  to  be  content 
with  one  when  you  had  only  to  put  your 
name  on  a  piece  of  paper  to  secure  the  other 
w^as  the  act  of  a  simpleton.  The  upshot  of 
it  was  that  I  went    into    the    compan}^   and 
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signed  away  the  whole  of  my  money  with 
the  exception  of  a  hundred  pounds,  and  very 
soon  found  out  that  I  had  signed  it  away  for 
ever  and  a  day.  Good-bye,  my  three  thou- 
sand, nine  hundred  pounds,  and  good-bye  to 
my  dear  friend  who  had  tickled  me  into  his 
web  and  made  mincemeat  of  me.  I  never 
saw  anything  of  either  money  or  friend 
again." 

Old  Corrie  paused  to  load  his  pipe,  which 
gave  Basil  time  to  remark  : 

"  You  said  just  now  that  I  knew  noticing 
of  the  worst  side  of  human  nature.  How 
about  yourself,  Corrie  ?  " 

"  It  was  my  one  mistake.  Master  Basil," 
replied  Corrie  composedly.  "  There's  no 
excuse  for  me  ;  I  was  an  old  fool.  Let  me 
have  four  thousand  pounds  again,  and  see  if 
I'm  bit  a  second  time.  JSFow,  being  stranded 
with  about  enough  to  keep  a  fellow  but  little 
more  than  a  year,  wdiat  was  I  to  do  ?  If  I 
had  been  the  wise  man  I'm  trying  to  make 
myself  out  to  be,  I  should  have  taken  pas- 
sage to  Australia,  and  taken  up  my  old 
life  there.  But  more  than  one  thing  held  me 
back,  and  kept  me  here.  First,  there  was 
a  foolish  pride ;  to  retreat  was  to  confess  my- 

39* 
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self  beaten.  Second,  there  was  the  chance  of 
meetmg  with  the  friend  who  had  diddled  me  ; 
it  was  about  as  strong  as  one  thread  of  a 
spider's  web,  but  I  dangled  it  before  me. 
Third,  I  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
without  a  crust  of  bread,  and  therefore  had 
no  fears  on  that  score.  Another  thing,  per- 
haps, which  only  just  now  occurs  to  me,  kept 
me  in  this  country.  When  I  was  a  youngster 
there  was  a  fatalist  among  my  acquaintances. 
He  was  the  only  thoroughly  happy  man  I 
have  ever  known.  Nothing  worried  or  dis- 
turbed him  ;  he  was  a  poor  man,  and  he  never 
grumbled  at  being  poor  ;  he  met  with  mis- 
fortunes, and  he  accepted  them  smilingly, 
and  never  struggled  against  them ;  if  he  had 
broken  his  leg,  and  it  had  to  be  amputated, 
he  wouldn't  have  winced  during  the  opera- 
tion. He  had  what  he  called  a  philosophical 
theory,  and  he  explained  it  to  me.  'Nothing 
that  anyone  can  do,'  he  said,  '  will  prevent 
an3^thiDg  occurring.  Everything  that  is  going 
to  happen  is  set  down  beforehand,  and  an 
army  ten  million  strong  couldn't  stop  a  straw 
from  blowing  a  certain  way  if  fate  ordained 
that  it  was  to  blow  that  way.  You  can't 
prevent  yourself   from  being  imposed  upon, 
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from  being  poor,  from  being  rich,  from 
being  sick,  from  being  healthy,  from  liv- 
ing till  you're  a  hundred,  from  dying  when 
you're  twenty,  from  having  a  wife  and 
blooming  famil}^,  from  living  alone  in  a 
garret.  Therefore,'  said  he,  'it's  of  no  use 
bothering  about  things.  Do  as  I  do — 
take  'em  easy.'  'But  how,'  I  said  once  to 
him,  'if  I've  got  a  different  temper  from 
yours,  and  worry  myself  to  death  about 
trifles  ?  '  '  Then  you  are  much  to  be  pitied,' 
said  he,  '  and  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  about 
you.'  I  pressed  him,  though,  a  little.  '  If  a 
man  is  good  ?  '  I  asked.  '  He  is  fated  to  be 
good,'  he  answered.  '  If  he  is  a  murderer  ?  ' 
I  asked.  '  He  is  fated  to  be  a  murderer,'  he 
answered.  '  If  he  is  born  to  be  hanged, 
hanged  he  will  be,  as  sure  as  there's  a  sun 
above  us.'  Well,  now.  Master  Basil,  perhaps 
it  was  fated  that  I  should  remain  in  Enofland 
in  order  to  meet  with  a  certain  adventure 
which  I  will  tell  you  of  presently,  and  after- 
wards to  meet  you  here  in  London  to-night 
to  assist  you  to  a  fated  end." 

"  It  is  a  hateful  theory,"  said  Basil.  "  Were 
it  true,  vice  would  be  as  meritorious  as  virtue, 
and  monsters  of  iniquity  would  rank  side  b}^ 
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side   with  angels   of   goodness.     Go  on  with 
your  story,  Corrie,  and  put  fatahsm  aside." 

"  So  be  it.  Anyway,  there  I  was,  as  my 
friend  said,  with  a  hundred  pounds  in  my 
pocket  instead  of  sixteen  thousand.  I  wasn't 
quite  devoid  of  prudence ;  I  knew  that  a 
hundred  pounds  wouldn't  last  very  long,  and 
that  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  could  hit  upon 
some  plan  to  earn  a  livelihood.  It  was  the 
hop-picking  season.  '  I'll  do  a  little  hopping,' 
said  I,  and  off  I  set  towards  the  heart  of 
Kent  for  an  autumn  tour,  seasoned  with  so 
many  or  so  few  shillings  a  day.  On  the 
second  night  of  my  tramp  I  missed  my  way. 
I  was  in  a  woody  countr}^,  with  the  usual 
puzzling  tracks  and  fences.  The  night  was 
fine,  but  very  dark.  Camping  out  in  Eng- 
land is  a  very  different  thing  from  camping 
out  in  Australia,  and  I  didn't  intend  to  camp 
out  here  if  I  could  help  it.  But  I  was  tired, 
and  I  squatted  m^^self  on  the  grass  which 
grew  on  a  hill  side,  and  thought  I'll  rest 
an  hour  and  then  stumble  onwards  on  the 
chance  of  reaching  a  village  where  I  could 
get  a  night's  lodging.  I  was  very  comfort- 
able ;  my  legs  hung  down,  there  was  a  rest 
for  my  back,  and  without  any  intention  of 
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doing  SO,  I  fell  asleep.     I  was  awakened  by 
something  alive  and  warm  quite  close  to  me ; 
I  could  not  see  what  it  was,  because  when  I 
opened  my  eyes  I  found  that  the  night,  from 
being  dark,  had  got  black.     There  was  not  a 
star  visible  —  everything  was  black,    above, 
below,    around.     But    what    was   the   object 
close  to   me?     I  put  out  my  hand  and  felt 
flesh  covered  with  hair.     '  A  dog,'  thought  I ; 
but  passing  my  hand   along  the  body,  I  dis- 
missed   the    dog   idea  in  consequence  of  the 
size  of  the  animal.     It  was  not   high  enough 
nor  smooth  enough  for   a  horse.     A  donkey, 
perhaps ;    but    if    a    donkey,    why    was    it 
muzzled?      The    creature    uttered    no    sound 
while   my   hand    was    upon   it,    but   when   I 
took  my  hand    away   to    get    a    match — the 
only    means    at   my    command    to    obtain    a 
view    of  my   strange  companion — it  put    its 
head    upon   my   arm,    and    then  a    foot,  just 
as   though    it   wanted    to   pull  me    along   in 
some  particular  direction— and  then  I  heard 
a    growl.     It  made  me  start,  thouofh  it  was 
not  a  threatening  growl,  and  I  wondered  what 
sort  of  animal  this  could  be  that  had  attached 
itself  to  me  at    such    a  time   and    in  such  a 
place.     The    next    sound    I   heard    was    the 
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clank  of  a  chain.  I  should  have  taken  to 
my  heels  if  I  had  not  been  deterred  by 
the  thought  that  it  might  be  safer  to  keep 
still,  so  I  softly  took  out  m}^  match-box 
and  struck  a  light — and  there,  with  only  a 
few  inches  between  our  faces,  was  a  great 
brown  bear.  I  was  startled,  but  I  soon 
got  over  ni}^  fears.  I  struck  half  a  dozen 
matches,  one  after  -the  other,  to  get  a  good 
look  at  my  new  mate,  and  with  the  light- 
in2f  of  each  fresh  match  I  became  more 
assured.  I  took  its  paw  in  my  hand,  and 
found  that  its  claws  had  been  pared  down  ; 
it  opened  its  mouth,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  tooth  in  it  ;  I  happened  to  hold  up  my 
arm,  with  the  lighted  match  in  my  hand,  and 
the  bear  immediately  stood  on  its  hind  legs 
and  pawed  the  air.  I  jumped  immediately 
at  the  right  conclusion.  The  creature  was 
a  harmless  performing  bear,  and  it  had 
either  escaped  from  its  master,  or  the  man 
was  not  far  off,  and  it  wished  to  lead  me  to 
him.  I  made  an  experiment.  I  rose,  picked 
up  the  end  of  the  chain  and  cried,  '  March  ! ' 
March  the  bear  did,  and  I  after  it,  for  about 
a  mile,  and  then  it  lay  down  by  something 
on  the  road,  and  moaned.     I  declare.  Master 
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Basil,  tliere  was  a  liuman  sound  in  tliat  moan, 
and  I  knelt  by  its  side  and  took  a  man's 
head  on  my  knee.  He  was  a  foreigner,  but 
could  speak  fairly  good  English,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  having 
slipped  on  his  ankle,  and  could  not  walk. 
'Bruno  went  for  assistance,'  said  Bruno's 
master.  '  Good  Bruno  !  Good  Bruno  ! '  The 
kind  voice  of  the  man  attracted  me ;  the 
affection  between  bear  and  master  attracted 
me  ;  and  I  asked  what  I  could  do,  saying  the 
country  was  strange  to  me,  and  I  did  not 
know  my  way.  '  But  I  know,'  said  the  man  ; 
"  there  is  a  village  two  miles  off.  Help  me 
to  get  on  Bruno's  back,  and  we  will  go  there, 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  keep  with  me.' 
I  said  I  would  keep  with  him,  partly  be- 
cause I  wanted  a  bed  to  sleep  in  myself,  and 
partly  because  I  should  be  glad  to  be  of 
service  to  him.  With  some  difficulty  I  got 
him  on  Bruno's  back — the  man  was  in  pain, 
but  he  bore  it  well — and  the  three  of  us 
trudged  through  the  dark  roads  to  the  village, 
the  man  with  his  head  on  my  shoulder  to 
keep  his  balance.  It  wasn't  easy  to  get  a 
lodging  ;  ever}^  house  was  shut,  and  then  there 
was  the  bear,  that  nobody  cared  to  take  in, 
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not  believing  it  was  a  hai'mless  creature. 
However,  we  managed  it  at  last ;  Bruno  was 
fastened  up  in  an  empty  stable,  and  I  helped 
its  master  to  a  room  where  there  were  a 
couple  of  straw  beds.  His  ankle  was  badly- 
sprained,  and  the  next  morning  it  was  very 
little  better.  He  managed  to  limp  out,  and 
the  pair  of  us,  leading  the  bear,  trudged  to  a 
common  where  a  village  fair  was  being  held, 
and  there  Bruno's  master  began  to  put  the 
bear  through  its  performances.  Pain  com- 
pelled him  to  stop,  and  he  asked  me  to  take 
his  place,  instructing  me  what  words  and 
gestures  to  use  to  make  the  patient  creature 
do  this  or  that.  I  got  along  so  well  that  I 
was  quite  proud  of  myself,  and  the  comicality 
of  my  suddenly  becoming  a  showman  never 
struck  me  till  the  evening,  when  the  day's 
work  was  done.  '  You've  come  to  something, 
Corrie,'  said  I,  and  I  shook  with  laughter. 
After  tea  the  man  counted  up  the  takings, 
which  amounted  to  close  on  ten  shillings,  and 
divided  them  into  three  parts.  '  One  for 
Bruno,'  said  he,  '  one  for  me,  one  for  you.' 
He  pointed  to  my  share,  and  I  took  it  and 
pocketed  it  as  though  I  had  been  in  the 
business  all  my  life.     Again,  Master  Basil,  I'm 
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going  to  cut  a  long  story  short.  I  could  talk 
all  night  about  my  adventures  with  Bruno 
and  its  master,  but  I  must  come  to  the  pith  of 
my  story.  Take  it,  then,  that  the  three  of  us 
travelled  about  for  nearly  twelve  months,  just 
managing  to  pick  up  a  living,  that  my  foreign 
mate  fell  sick  and  had  to  go  into  a  hospital, 
that  he  died  there,  and  that  at  his  death  I 
found  myself  with  Bruno  on  my  hands, 
established  as  a  regular  showman.  I  accepted 
the  position ;  I  could  do  nothing  else ;  I 
couldn't  run  away  from  the  bear  because  I 
felt  I  should  in  some  way  be  held  answerable 
to  the  law  for  desertion ;  we  belon<2fed  to  each 
other,  and  it  wasn't  at  my  option  to  dissolve 
the  partnership.  My  little  stock  of  money 
was  diminished  by  this  time  in  consequence  of 
my  mate's  illness  and  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral,  and  I  knew  that  Bruno's  antics  would 
always  earn  me  a  few  shillings  a  week.  So 
there  we  were,  Bruno  and  I,  going  about  the 
country  with  never  a  word  or  growl  of  dis- 
agreement between  us  till  we  came  to  a 
fashionable  sea- side  place  called  Bournemouth. 
I  had  gone  through  the  performances,  and 
Bruno  and  I  were  walking  from  street  to 
street  looking  for  another  pitch  when  I  was 
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struck  almost  dumb  with  amazement  at  a 
sound  that  reached  my  ears.  It  was  the  voice 
of  a  bird  speaking  some  words  in  a  loud  key, 
and  the  words  were — what  do  you  think. 
Master  Basil  ?  " 

"I  can't  imagine,  Corrie,"  replied  Basil. 

"  The  words  were,  '  Little  lady,  little  lady ! 
Basil  and  Annette  !  Basil,  Basil,  Basil — dear 
Basil ! ' " 

"  Corrie,"  cried  Basil,  in  a  voice  of  wonder 
and  joy,  "  you  are  not  deceiving  me  !  " 

"  No,  Master  Basil,  I  am  telling  you  the 
plain  truth.  You  may  imagine  by  your  own 
feelings  the  effect  those  words  had  upon  me. 
What  bird  but  the  magpie  I  had  trained  and 
taught  for  little  lady  could  have  uttered 
them  ?  And  after  all  these  years  too !  I 
could  scarcely  believe  my  ears,  but  there  was 
the  bird,  piping  away  at  a  window — I  turned 
and  saw  it  in  a  cao'e — callino^  to  me,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  to  come  and  sa}'-  how 
do  you  do  ?  I  went  straight  up  to  the  house 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  The  woman  who 
opened  it  started  back  at  sight  of  the  bear. 
'  It  won't  hurt  you,  ma'am,'  I  said,  '  there's 
not  a  bit  of  vice  in  it.  I've  come  to  ask  you 
something  about  a  bird  you've  got.     It's  an 
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old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  trained  it  for  a 
young  lady  in  Australia,  and  taught  it  some 
of  the  things  it  ssijs.'  '  Sure  enough,'  said 
the  woman,  keeping  as  far  away  from  Bruno 
as  she  could,  '  the  bird's  an  Australian  bird, 
and  the  young  lady  it  belongs  to  was  born  in 

Australia.  Emily's  not  at  home  now '  'Not 

Emily,  ma'am,  begging  your  pardon,'  I  said, 
interrupting  her ;  '  Miss  Annette's  the  young 
lady  I  mean.  Her  father's  name  was  Bidaud, 
and  Basil,  one  of  the  names  I  taught  the 
magpie  to  speak,  was  a  dear  friend  of  hers 
and  mine.'  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  woman,  '  I 
know  all  about  that.  My  daughter  Emily  is 
Miss  Bidaud's  maid,  and  she  is  taking  care  of 
the  bird  for  her  mistress  for  a  little  while. 
Emily's  home  for  a  holiday,  but  she's  gone  to 
see  some  friends  in  London,  and  won't  be 
back  till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Can  I  do 
anything  for  you  P '  '  You  can  tell  me,  if 
you  please,'  said  I,  '  where  Miss  Annette  is. 
I'm  sure  she'll  be  glad  to  see  me.'  My  idea 
was.  Master  Basil,  to  see  little  lady  and  ask 
her  if  she  had  any  news  of  you,  though  I 
wanted,  too,  to  see  her  for  her  own  sake. 
Well,  all  at  once  the  woman  grew  suspicious 
of  me,  and  instead  of  speaking  civil  she  spoke 
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snappish.  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I  shan't  tell  you 
anything  about  Miss  Bidaucl.  You're  a  show- 
man, travelling  about  with  a  big,  nasty  bear, 
and  likely  as  not  you're  up  to  no  good.'  I 
didn't  fire  up  ;  the  woman  had  fair  reason  on 
her  side.  '  I'm  a  respectable  man,  ma'am,'  I 
said,  '  and  it's  only  by  accident  I  came  into 
company  with  Bruno.  My  name's  Corrie,  and 
Miss  Annette  would  thank  you  for  telling 
me  where  she  is.'  But  she  wouldn't.  Master 
Basil ;  all  that  I  could  get  out  of  her  was 
that  I  might  come  and  see  Emily  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  and  her  daughter  could  then 
do  as  she  liked  about  tellin2[  me  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  I  went  away  with  the 
determination  to  come  back  and  have  a  talk 
with  little  lady's  maid,  but  things  don't  alwaj^s 
turn  out  as  we  want  them  to  do.  Very 
seldom  indeed.  That  night  there  was  a  great 
hubbub  in  the  place  I  was  stopping  at. 
Bruno  had  broke  loose  and  gone  goodness 
knows  where,  and  all  sorts  of  stupid  stories 
got  about  that  the  bear  was  mad  and  was 
biting  everybody  it  met.  I  had  to  go  in 
search  of  the  creature,  and  the  police  kept  me 
in  sight.  A  pretty  dance  Bruno  led  me.  I 
was  hunting  for  it  three  days  and  nights,  and 
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wlien  I  found  it  at  last  it  was  in  a  sorry 
plight.  I  shall  never  forget  that  evening, 
Master  Basil.  I  don't  know  the  rights  of  the 
story,  but  I  was  certain  that  Bruno  had  been 
set  upon  by  dogs  and  men — it  had  marks  of 
fresh  wounds  upon  its  body — and  been  hunted 
from  place  to  place.  When  I  caught  sight  of 
the  bear  it  was  lying  by  the  side  of  a  little 
pool,  and  at  a  little  distance  were  some  twenty 
men  and  boys  pelting  it  with  stones.  I  scat- 
tered them  right  and  left,  and  knelt  by 
Bruno's  side.  The  poor  beast  tried  to  raise 
its  head,  but  couldn't,  and  I  got  some  water 
from  the  ]30ol,  which  was  all  mudded  with  the 
stone  -  throwing,  and  bathed  its  mouth.  It 
thanked  me  with  its  eyes — it  did,  Master  Basil 
— and  did  its  best  to  lick  my  hand.  Its  chest 
went  up  and  down  like  billows  of  the  sea,  and 
once  it  gave  a  great  sob  as  if  its  heart  was 
broke.  After  that  it  got  quieter,  but  it  could 
neither  eat  nor  drink.  A  policeman  came  up 
and  told  me  to  move  on.  '  Come,  Bruno,'  I 
said,  'march,  my  man.  The  law's  got  its 
eyes  on  you.'  The  creature  actually  managed 
to  stand,  and,  more  than  that,  got  up  on  its 
hind  legs  as  it  did  when  it  was  performing. 
It  pawed  the  air  a  little,  and  looked  at  me  for 
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orders,  and  then  fell  down  all  of  a  heap. 
*  Come,'  said  the  policeman,  '  you  must  move 
on,  the  pair  of  you.'  '  Not  possible,  the  pair 
of  us,'  said  I  sorrowfully.  '  Try  if  your 
truncheon  can  bring  it  to  life.'  Bruno  dead 
was  much  more  difficult  to  manao^e  than 
Bruno  alive.  I  had  to  pay  money  to  get  rid 
of  its  body,  and  then  somebody  summoned 
me  for  a  scratch  or  a  bite  Bruno  had  given 
him,  he  said,  and  I  had  to  pay  money  for 
that.  All  this  took  me  some  time,  and  I  had 
very  little  money  left  at  the  end  of  it.  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  go  back  to  Bournemouth  to  get 
little  lady's  address.  What  should  I  do  with 
it  when  I  got  it  ?  Go  to  her  and  beg  ?  No,  I 
was  too  Droud  for  that.  Most  likely  she  was 
with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Gilbert  Bidaud,  the  gentle- 
man who  wouldn't  respect  a  dead  brother's 
word,  and  I  knew  what  I  might  expect  from 
him.  So  I  gave  up  the  idea  and  came  to 
London — came  here  to  starve.  Master  Basil,  for 
I  could  get  no  work  to  do,  and  have  gone 
through  more  than  I  care  to  tell  of.  If  I  hadn't 
met  you  to-night  I  should  have  wandered 
about  the  streets,  as  I've  done  for  many  and 
many  a  night  already ;  but  I'll  not  dwell  upon 
it.     I've  told  my  story  as  straight  as  I  could.'' 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

"  It  is  a  strange  story,"  said  Basil,  "  but  less 
strange  than  the  story  I  have  to  relate.     We 
have  both  experienced  the  pangs  of  hunger  and 
solitude,  with  wealth  and  luxury  aU  around  us. 
What  chiefly  interests  me  is  your  adventure 
in   Bournemouth.      Emily,    you    said,   is    the 
name  of  Annette's  maid  ?  " 
"  So  her  mother  said." 
"  And  the  mother's  name  ?  " 
"  I  ascertained  that — Crawford." 
"  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  street  in 
which  she  lives  ?  " 

"  Lomax  Eoad.     I  put  it  down  on  paper." 
"  If  we  were  in  Bournemouth,  you    could 
take  me  to  the  house  ?  " 
"  Straight." 

"  We  will  go  there  to-morrow ;    there  will 

be  little    sleep  for    us    to-night,   Corrie.      As 

regards  Annette,  do  you  draw  any  conclusion 

about  her  character — for  the   child  and  the 
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woman  are  frequently  at  odds  with  one 
another — from  the  incident  of  the  bird  ?  " 

"  I  do,  Master  BasiL  I  draw  the  sign  of 
constancy.  None  but  a  constant  nature 
would  have  kept  the  bird  so  long,  would 
have  valued  it  so  long,  would  have  taught  it 
new  words." 

"  New  words  !  " 

"  Yes,  Master  Basil.  If  it  said  '  dear  Basil ' 
once,  it  said  it  twenty  times  while  the  woman 
and  I  were  talking.  When  I  gave  the  bird 
to  little  lady  it  couldn't  say  '  dear,'  so  she 
must  have  taught  the  lesson  with  her  own 
pretty  hps.  A  straw  will  tell  which  way  the 
wind  blows." 

"Thank  you,  Corrie.  When  you  have 
heard  me  out  you  will  understand  what  all 
this  means  to  me." 

The  recital  of  his  adventures  occupied  him 
over  an  hour,  and  Corrie  listened  with  bent 
brows  and  without  a  single  word  of  interrup- 
tion. His  pipe  went  out,  and  he  made  no 
attemj^t  to  relight  it  ;  the  only  movement  he 
made  was  to  turn  his  head  occasionally,  as 
though  something  Basil  had  just  said  had 
inspired  a  new  thought.  Basil  brought  his 
narrative  down  to  this  very  night,  and  paused 
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only   when   he    came    to  where   Old    Corrie 
accosted  him  at  the  street  door. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Corrie  ?  "  he 
asked,  when  he  had  finished. 

"It  is  wonderful,"  said  Corrie.  " My 
story  is  but  a  molehill  by  the  side  of  your 
mountain.  There's  no  time  to  lose,  Master 
Basil ;  a  day,  an  hour,  may  be  precious,  if 
little  lady  is  to  be  saved." 

"  No  time  shall  be  lost,"  said  Basil ;  "  an 
hour's  rest  in  our  clothes  after  we've  done 
talking,  and  at  daybreak  we  are  off  to.  see 
how  soon  and  how  quickly  we  can  get  to 
Bournemouth.  There  is  a  question  I  haven't 
asked  you.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were 
in  Bournemouth  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  six  months,  quite  ;  but  I  kept 
no  account  of  time.  What  a  fool  I  was  not  to 
go  back  and  see  Emily  Crawford ! " 

"  We'll  waste  no  time  in  lamenting.  What 
is  past  is  past,  and  no  man  can  foresee  what 
is  in  the  future.  Do  3^ou  see,  now,  how 
important  your  evidence  is  likely  to  be  to 
me  ?  Without  it  I  might  be  compelled  to 
pass  through  life  bearing  the  shameful  name 
of  the  villain  who  betraj^ed  me.  Corrie, 
there  are    anxious    and   dreaded   possibilities 

40* 
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in  the  future  to  whicli  I  dare  not  give  utter- 
ance. I  can  only  hope  and  work.  Now  let 
us  rest." 

He  wanted  Corrie  to  take  his  bed,  but 
Corrie  refused,  and,  throwing  himself  on  the 
floor,  was  soon  asleep.  Not  so  Basil ;  the 
events  of  the  night  had  been  too  exciting 
for  forgetfulness,  and  though  he  dozed  off 
now  and  then,  his  brain  did  not  rest  a 
moment.  He  was  none  the  worse  for  it  in 
the  morning ;  despite  the  trials  he  had  under- 
gone his  naturally  strong  constitution  asserted 
itself  and  enabled  him  to  bear  a  more  than 
ordinary  amount  of  fatigue.  The  moment  he 
arose  from  his  bed  Old  Corrie  jumped  to  his 
feet  as  brisk  as  a  lark. 

"  I'm  a  new  man,  Master  Basil,"  he  said  ; 
"  the  prospect  of  something  to  do  is  as  good 
as  wine  to  me.  There's  no  curse  like  the 
curse  of  idleness." 

They  washed  and  breakfasted,  and  then 
went  out.  It  was  earl}^  morning,  and  there 
were  not  many  people  astir. 

"  We  are  going  first,"  said  Basil,  "  to  see 
Air.  Philpott,  of  whom  I  told  you  last  night. 
I  have  an  impression  that  Mr.  Gilbert  Bidaud 
is   not    in   England.       If   we    are    fortunate 
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enough  in  striking  the  trail,  and  he  is  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  task  we  are  set  upon  may 
be  lon2^  and  difficult.  I  am  debating^  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  ask  Philpott  to  ac- 
company us." 

"  From  your  opinion  of  him,"  said  Corrie, 
"  he  is  a  man  to  be  trusted." 

"  Thoroughly  " 

"  In  a  foreign  country  I  should  be  next 
door  to  useless,  except  to  prove  that  you 
are  yourself.  Mr.  Philpott  is  accustomed 
to  such  jobs  as  this,  and  knows  the  thicks 
of  hunting  men  down.  I  should  say  take 
him." 

"  I  will,  if  he  is  agreeable.  He  doesn't 
know  who  I  really  am,  though  he  has  per- 
haps a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  that  I  should  tell  him  my  story.  If 
he  can  come  with  us  I  shall  have  no  hesitation 
in  confiding  in  him." 

They  found  the  Philpott  family  at  break- 
fast. 

"I  thought  we  were  early  birds,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Philpott,  while  his  wife  dusted  two  chairs 
for  the  visitors,  "  but  there  are  other  birds,  I 
see,  more  wide-awake  than  we  are.  Why,  it's 
barely  seven  o'clock !      Breakfast  done  when 
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the  clock  strikes — that's  my  notion  of  bringing 
up  a  famil3^" 

"  I've  something  of  importance  to  say  to 
yon,"  said  Basil,  "  when  you've  finished." 

"  Finished  now,  sir,"  said  Philpott ;  "  always 
ready  for  business.  We'll  talk  outside  if  you 
don't  mind.  Mother  hasn't  had  time  to  do 
the  rooms  yet." 

They  Avalked  up  and  down  the  quiet  street, 
and  after  Basil  had  ascertained  that  Philpott 
was  able  and  willing  to  accompany  him,  and 
that  the  next  train  for  Bournemouth  did  not 
start  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  communicated 
to  Philpott  all  he  considered  it  necessary  that 
w^orthy  man  should  know  of  his  history. 

"A  singular  stor}^,  sir,"  said  Philpott, 
"  about  as  good  as  anything  that's  come  my 
way  up  to  now.  I  always  told  mother  there 
w^as  something  out  of  the  common  about  j^ou. 
That  Mr.  Chaytor  must  be  an  out-and-outer 
— as  cunning  as  they  make  'em  nowadays. 
It's  as  well  you  should  have  a  man  like  me 
with  you.  I  know  the  ropes ;  you  don't. 
Let's  get  to  the  office,  sir.  I  must  give  'em 
notice  I'm  going  away  on  an  important  job. 
Luckily  there's  nothing  ver}^  particular  on 
hand  just  now." 
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This  preliminary  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  Basil  and  his  companions  arrived  at 
Waterloo  Station  a  few  minutes  before  the 
train  started  for  Bournemouth.  On  the  road 
it  was  arranged  that  Basil  should  go  alone  to 
Mrs.  Crawford's  house. 

"  The  woman  mis^ht  be  frightened,"  said 
Philpott,  "  at  three  men  coming  to  make  in- 
quiries. To  a  gentleman  like  you  she  will  be 
open  and  frank." 

Leaving  Old  Corrie  and  Philpott  on  the 
beach,  Basil  walked  to  Lomax  Eoad,  ,the 
number  of  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Crawford 
lived  being  14,  as  he  was  informed  by  an 
obliging  resident.  He  lingered  outside,  and 
looked  up  at  the  windows  for  signs  of  the 
magpie,  but  no  sound  reached  his  ears,  and 
with  somewhat  of  a  despondent  feeling  he 
knocked  at  the  door.  So  much  depended 
upon  the  next  few  minutes !  If  he  should 
have  to  leave  Mrs.  Crawford  unsatisfied, 
without  a  clue  to  guide  him,  he  would  be  no 
further  advanced  than  on  the  day  he  first 
set  foot  in  London.  All  he  wanted  was  a 
starting  point,  and  he  vowed  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  obtain  it,  and  that  once  he 
gained  it,  he  would  follow  it  up  till  it  led  him 
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to  the  end.  The  door  was  opened,  and  a 
decent- looking  woman  stood  before  him. 

"  Mrs.  Crawford  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  subject 
very  dear  to  me  ;  I  can  offer  no  other  excuse 
for  intruding  upon  you." 

There  was  an  unconscious  wistfulness  in 
his  voice,  which  interested  Mrs.  Crawford. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  winning  a  woman's 
sympathies  than  by  appeahng  to  them  in 
some  such  way  as  this,  and  making  them 
understand  it  is  in  their  power  to  assist 
you. 

"  Are  you  a  Bournemouth  gentleman,  sir  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Crawford. 

"  No,  I  have  never  been  in  Bournemouth 
before  to-day.  I  have  travelled  a  long  dis- 
tance to  see  you." 

"  Will  you  walk  in,  sir  ?  " 

He  followed  her  to  the  sitting-room.  A 
little  girl  some  seven  or  eight  years  old  was 
sitting  there,  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
child's  picture  book. 

"  Eun  and  play.  Genie,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Your  little  girl  ?  "  asked  Basil,  drawing 
the  child  to  his  knee. 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

Basil  took  half-a-crown  from  his  pocket. 

"  Ask  mamma,  by-and-by,  to  buy  you  a  toy 
with  this." 

"  What  do  you  say,  Genie  ? "  cried  the 
gratified  mother. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  child,  holding 
her  bashful  head  down. 

Basil  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  she  ran  to  her 
mother  with  the  half-crown,  and  afterwards 
left  the  room,  shyly  glancing  at  Basil,  whose 
kind  manners,  no  less  than  the  half-crown, 
had  won  her  heart.  And  the  mother's  also,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  say. 

Basil  looked  around  the  walls.  No  sign  of 
a  bird.  Then  he  turned  to  the  mantel- shelf 
and  saw  there  the  portrait  of  a  young  woman, 
bearinof  in  her  face  a  stronsf  resemblance  to 
Mrs.  Crawford. 

"Another  daughter  of  yours,"  he  observed. 
"I  can  see  the  likeness. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  a  good  girl,  and  a  good 
daughter. 

"  I  am  sure  she  is.  Might  I  inquire  her 
name  ?  " 

"  Emily,  sir." 

"  Is  she  at  home  ?  " 
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"  No,  sir ;  she  is  abroad  with  her  mis- 
tress." 

Basil's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  :  abeady 
there  was  somethino^  orained. 

"  Am  I  mistaken  in  my  behef,"  he  asked, 
"  that  her  mistress  is  Miss  Annette  Bidaud  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  young  lady's  name,  sir.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  my  asking  why  you 
keep  on  looking  round  the  room,  and  why 
you  looked  up  at  the  windows  of  the  house  in 
the  same  way  before  you  knocked  at  the 
street-door  ?     I  saw  you,  sir." 

"  I  was  lookinsf  for  an  old  friend  I  had  an 
idea  was  here." 

"  An  old  friend,  sir  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  magpie  that  Miss  Bidaud  brought 
with  her  from  Australia. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  face  fjushed  up,  and  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  vexation  : 

"  It  was  here  a  little  while,  sir,  and  it  got 
me  into  trouble.  But  it  was  nobody's  fault 
but  my  own.  Excuse  me  again,  sir — you 
speak  as  if  you  knew  Miss  Bidaud." 

"  I  knew  her  intimately  ;  she  and  I  were, 
and  I  hope  are,  very  dear  friends.  Her 
father  and  I  had  a  great  esteem  for  each 
other." 
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"  That  was  in  Australia,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  was  in  Austraha.  Miss  Bidaud  was 
but  a  child  at  the  time." 

"  You  have  seen  her  since,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  not.  To  be  frank  with  you,  that 
is  the  object  of  my  visit  to  you.  I  earnestly 
desire  to  know  where  she  is." 

"  She  is  a  beautiful  young  lady  now,  sir," 
said  Mrs.  Crawford,  diverging  a  little ;  from 
the  expression  on  her  face  she  seemed  to  be 
considering  something  as  she  gazed  attentively 
at  Basil.     "  Perhaps  you  can  recognise  her." 

She  handed  Basil  an  album,  and  he  turned 
over  its  pages  till  he  came  to  a  portrait  which 
ri vetted  his  attention.  It  was  the  portrait  of 
Annette  ;  he  recognised  it  instantly,  but  how 
beautiful  she  had  grown !  An  artist  had 
coloured  the  picture,  and  the  attractive 
subject  must  have  interested  him  deeply,  so 
well  and  skilfully  was  the  colouring  done. 
The  gracefully-shaped  head,  the  long,  golden- 
brown  hair,  the  lovely  hazel  eyes,  magnetised 
Basil,  as  it  were.  There  was  a  pensive  look 
in  the  eyes,  and  something  of  wistfulness  in 
the  expression  of  the  mouth,  which  Basil 
construed  into  a  kind  of  appeal.  It  may  be 
forgiven  him  if  he  thought  that  it  was  to  him 
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the  mute  face  was  appealing.  Long  and 
earnestly  did  he  gaze  :  reminiscences  of  the 
happy  hours  they  had  passed  together  floated 
through  his  mind  ;  her  confidence,  her  trust 
in  him,  and  her  father's  last  words  on  the 
evening  on  which  he  had  accepted  the 
guardianship  of  his  child,  were  never  less 
powerful  and  sacred  in  the  sense  they  con- 
veyed of  a  duty  yet  to  be  performed  than 
they  were  at  this  moment.  When,  at  length, 
he  raised  his  eyes  from  the  portrait,  Mrs. 
Crawford  saw  tears  in  them.  Had  she  had 
any  doubts  of  her  visitor,  these  tears  would 
have  dispelled  them. 

"  Is  she  not  lovely,  sir  ?  " 

"  She  has  the  face  of  an  angel." 

"  That  is  what  my  Emily  says,  sir ;  she 
dotes  on  my  young  lady,  sir,  and  would  work 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  to  serve  her." 

"  Miss  Bidaud,  then,  has  one  faithful  friend 
by  her  side." 

"  You  may  say  that,  sir.  There  have  been 
mistresses  and  servants,  but  there  never  was 
mistress  and  servant  so  bound  to  each  other 
as  my  Emily  and  my  young  lady." 

"  They  are  in  Europe  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  they  are  in  Europe.     I'll  tell 
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you  presently  where,  but  I  must  finish  what 
I  was  saying  at  first.  It  was  about  the 
magpie — the  bird  you  were  looking  for — as 
sensible  a  feathered  thing  as  ever  piped  a 
note.  Emily  wanted  badly  to  come  and  see 
me,  and  some  other  of  her  relations  in 
England,  and  it  happened  that  her  uncle  and 

guardian,   Mr.  Gilbert  Bidaud you  know 

the  gentleman,  sir  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Crawford, 
breaking  off  suddenly  ;  she  had  noticed  a  dark 
flash  in  Basil's  eyes  at  the  mention  of  the 
name.  ^ 

"  I  had  a  brief  acquaintance  with  him  in 
Australia,"  replied  Basil. 

"Do  5^ou  like  him,  sir  ?  Is  he  a  friend  of 
yours  ?  " 

Before  he  replied  he  looked  attentively  at 
her,  and  a  tacit  understanding  seemed  to  pass 
between  them.  Without  further  hesitation 
he  answered  : 

"I  do  not  like  him.  He  is  no  friend  of 
mine." 

Mrs.  Crawford  nodded  her  head  in  a 
satisfied  manner,  and  said  : 

"  The  more  likely  you  are  to  be  a  friend  of 
Miss  Bidaud's.  Well,  sir,  it  happened  that 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bidaud  was  going  to  pay  a  flying 
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visit  to  several  foreign  places,  and,  of  course, 
was  going  to  take  my  young  lady  with  him. 
He  never  lets  her  out  of  his  sight  if  he  can 
help  it,  but  Emily  is  very  nearly  a  match  for 
him.  I  don't  say  quite,  but  very  nearly. 
Emily  is  clever.  Mr.  Bidaud  made  a  great 
fuss  about  taking  the  bird  and  the  cage  with 
them  on  this  journey,  and  wanted  my  young 
lady  to  leave  it  behind,  but  she  wouldn't,  and 
proposed  instead  that  Emily  should  have  her 
holiday  while  they  were  away  and  should 
take  care  of  the  bird  and  take  it  back  when 
her  holiday  was  over.  That  is  how  the  bird 
came  to  be  here.  Eight  months  ago  it  was, 
and  Emily  was  away  on  a  visit,  when  a  man 
with  a  great  ugly  bear  came  to  the  house 
and  began  to  ask  questions  about  the  bird. 
He  said  just  what  3^ou  said,  that  it  was  an  old 
friend  of  his,  and  that  he'd  trained  it  for  my 
young  lady  in  Australia.  He  knew  m}^  young 
lady's  name,  and  he  wanted  me  to  tell  him 
where  she  was  to  be  found.  Well,  sir,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I  got  suspicious 
of  him.  What  business  could  a  common- 
looking  man  like  him  have  with  a  young  lady 
like  Miss  Bidaud  ?  As  like  as  not  he  wanted 
to  impose  upon  her,  and  it  wasn't  for  me  to 
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help  him  to  do  that.  It  didn't  look  well,  did 
it,  sir,  that  a  man  going  about  the  country 
with  a  bear  should  be  trapesing  after  my 
young  lady  ?  So  I  was  very  short  with  him, 
and  I  refused  to  tell  him  anything,  but  said  if 
he  liked  to  come  in  a  day  or  two  Emily  would 
be  home,  and  then  he  could  speak  to  her 
about  my  young  lady.  He  went  away,  after 
leaving  his  name — Corrie,  it  was — and  I 
never  set  eyes  on  him  again.  That  seemed 
to  prove  I'd  done  right,  but  I  hadn't,  for 
Emily  said,  when  she  came  home,  that  nay 
young  lady  thought  a  good  deal  of  this  Mr. 
Corrie,  and  had  often  spoken  of  him,  and  that 
he  did  train  and  give  her  the  bird,  just  as  he 
said  he  had.  Emily  said  my  young  lady 
would  be  very  sorry  when  she  heard  I'd 
turned  Mr.  Corrie  away,  and  that  she  would 
give  a  good  deal  if  she  could  see  the  j)Oor 
man.  Every  letter  I  get  from  my  daughter 
she  asks  me  if  I've  seen  anything  more  of  Mr. 
Corrie,  and  to  be  sure  if  I  do  to  tell  him 
where  my  young  lady  is  stopping.  I  could 
beat  m^^self  with  vexation  when  I  think  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  could  tell  me  something  of  him, 
as  you  were  all  in  Australia  at  the  same 
time." 
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"  I  can.  He  is  here  with  me  in  Bourne- 
mouth." 

"  Here  in  Bournemouth,  sir  !  Oh,  what  a 
relief  you  have  given  me  !  " 

*'  He  told  you  a  true  story,  Mrs.  Crawford, 
every  word  of  it,  and  is  a  sterling,  honest 
fellow.  You  see  how  wTong  it  is  to  judge 
people  by  their  appearance." 

"  Perhaps  it  is,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford,  a 
little  doubtfully,  and  added,  with  excusable 
flattery,  "  I  judged  you  by  yours,  sir.  I  hope 
you  will  bring  Mr.  Corrie  here,  but  not  his 
bear,  sir,  and  I'll  beg  his  pardon." 

"  No  need  to  do  that ;  Corrie  is  the  last 
man  to  blame  you  for  doing  what  you 
believed  to  be  right.  As  for  the  poor  bear, 
it  is  dead.  I  will  go  and  fetch  Corrie  pre- 
sently, and  you  can  make  it  up  with  him  ; 
but  tell  me  now  where  Miss  Bidaud  is  to  be 
found." 

"  She  is  in  Switzerland,  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt,  sir." 

"  I  want  the  exact  address,  Mrs.  Crawford, 
if  you  please." 

"  Here  it  is,  sir,  on  a  piece  of  paper.  It  is 
my  Emily's  writing,  sir." 

Basil  wrote    down    the    address :     "  Villa 
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Bidaud,  Fernex,  near  Geneva,  Switzerland." 
His  hand  trembled  as  lie  wrote.  At  last  he 
was  fairly  on  the  track  of  the  traitor.  His 
heart  beat  tumultuously,  and  for  a  moment 
he  was  overcome  with  dizziness  ;  but  he 
immediately  recovered  himself,  and  continued 
the  conversation. 

"Do  you  write  to  your  daughter  to   this 
address  ?  " 
"  Yes,  sir," 

"  Villa  Bidaud.  That  sounds  as  if  it  were 
a  long-established  residence." 

"  They  live  there  on  and  off,  sir,  for  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  at  a  time.  I  think 
when  they  go  travelling  the  house  is  shut  up." 
"  Your  daughter  has  doubtless  given  you  a 
description  of  the  house.  Is  it  small  or 
large  ?  " 

"  Large,  I  should  sa}^,  and  very  old. 
There  must  be  a  good  many  rooms  in  it,  and 
it  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  very  large 
garden." 

"  Mrs.  Crawford,  look  at  me." 
Somewhat  surprised    at  the    request,   Mrs. 
Crawford   looked  at   Basil,    and   saw    a  face 
quivering  with  earnestness,  and  eyes  in  which 
truth  and  honour  shone. 

VOL.    III.  41 
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"  Yes,  sir,"  she  said,  and  waited. 

"  I  want  you  to  be  certain  that  I  am  a  man 
who  is  to  be  trusted." 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  sir." 

"  That  I  am  a  man  who  would  do  no 
woman  wrong,  and  that  in  my  present  visit  to 
you  I  am  animated  by  an  honest,  earnest 
desire  to  serve  the  young  lady  your  daughter 
serves  and  loves," 

"  I  am  certain  of  it,  sir." 

"  Being  certain  of  it,"  said  Basil,  "  is  there 
nothing  more  3^ou  can  tell  me  that  might  aid 
me  in  my  desire  to  be  of  service  to  Miss 
Bidaud  ?  I  gather  from  what  you  have  said 
that  your  daughter  is  sincerely  attached  to 
her  young  mistress,  and  she  will  know 
whether  Miss  Bidaud  is  happy  or  not." 

"  I'm  not  sure,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Crawford, 
speaking  slowly,  "  whether  I've  a  right  to  tell 
everything,  you  being  a  stranger  to  me." 

"But  not  a  stranger  to  Miss  Bidaud,"  said 
Basil,  eagerly,  "  remember  that,  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford. Next  to  her  father,  I  was  in  Australia 
her  dearest  friend " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that,  sir  ?  "  interrupted 
Mrs.  Crawford.  "  We  sometimes  deceive  our- 
selves.    My  young  lad}^,  to   my  knowledge, 
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had  a  friend  in  Australia — a  young  gentleman 
like  yourself — she  thought  all  the  world  of. 
Emily  says  she  was  never  tired  of  speaking 
about  him  and  of  his  kindness  to  her.  His 
name  is  Mr.  Basil  Whittingham.  Perhaps 
you  are  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  know  something  of  him,"  said  Basil. 
He  had  been  on  the  point  of  disclosing  him- 
self, but  remembrance  of  the  part  Newman 
Chaytor  was  playing  checked  him  in  time. 

"  Of  course,  there  may  be  others,"  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Crawford,  "  and  it  isn't  for  me  "to 
dispute  with  you  ;  but  if  there's  one  thing 
that  is  more  positive  than  another,  it  is  that 
my  young  lady  thought  all  the  world  of  Mr. 
Whittingham.  You  are  Miss  Bidaud's  friend, 
and  you  don't  seem  to  think  much  of  her 
uncle.  That's  the  way  with  us.  My  Emily 
hates  the  very  sight  of  him — though  she 
doesn't  let  him  see  it,  you  may  be  sure,  sir — 
because  of  the  way  he  behaves  to  Miss 
Bidaud.  How  I  come  to  know  so  much 
about  Mr.  Whittingham  is,  because  all  the 
letters  he  wrote  to  Miss  Bidaud  from 
Australia  were  addressed  to  my  care.  If 
they  hadn't  been,  my  young  lady's  uncle  or 
aunt  would  have  got  hold  of  them  and  she 

41* 
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<vould  never  have  seen  them.  When  they 
arrived  I  used  to  put  them  in-  an  envelope 
and  address  them  to  my  Emily — not  to  Villa 
Bidaud,  but  to  different  post-offices,  accord- 
to  the  directions  she  gave  me." 

"  Were  there  many  of  these  letters  ?  "  asked 
Basil,  keeping  guard  upon  his  feelings. 

"About  one  every  six  or  seven  months, 
sir. 

"Are  you  aware  whether  they  afforded 
pleasure  to  Miss  Bidaud  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  they  gave  her  the  greatest 
possible  pleasure.  She  was  always  happy 
after  she  got  one,  so  my  Emily  wrote  to  me. 
That  makes  it  all  the  strangrer." 

"  Makes  what  all  the  stranger  ?  " 

Aofain  Mrs.  Crawford  looked  at  Basil  with 
a  possible  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of  her 
loquacity ;  but  she  was  naturally  a  gossip, 
and  the  sluice  being  open  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  flow. 

"Well,  sir,  my  young  lady  had  set  her 
heart  upon  Mr.  Whittingham  coming  home 
— that  much  my  daughter  knew  from  what 
she  said ;  and,  although  she  said  nothing 
about  it  to  Emily,  there  was  something  else 
she    set    her   heart   upon.      There  are  some 
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things,  you  know,  sir,  a  delicate -minded 
young  lady  doesn't  tell  lier  best  friend  till 
they're  settled ;  and  perhaps  Miss  Bidaud 
herself  didn't  quite  know  what  her  feelings 
for  Mr.  Whittingham  were.  She  was  very 
young  when  she  left  Australia,  and  her  uncle 
hadn't  been  anxious  to  introduce  her  to 
society,  so  since  she's  been  home  she  has  seen 
very  little  of  young  men.  But  lookers-on 
can  see  most  of  the  game,  sir,  and  my  Emily 
said  to  me,  '  When  Mr.  Whittingham  comes 
home  there'll  be  a  match  made  up,  you  see*  if 
there  won't,  mother.'  '  But  how  about  the 
uncle  ?  '  I  asked,  for  it  was  pretty  clear  to 
me,  from  what  I  heard,  that  there  was  no 
love  lost  between  Mr.  Bidaud  and  Mr. 
Whittingham.  Then  my  Emily  tells  me  that, 
for  all  my  young  lady's  gentle  ways  and 
manners,  she  sometimes  showed  a  will  of  her 
own  when  anything  very  dear  to  her  was  in 
question.  That  is  how  she  has  been  able  to 
keep  the  bird  Mr.  Corrie  gave  her ;  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  she  was  determined,  her 
uncle  would  have  made  away  with  it  long 
ago.  I  didn't  quite  agree  with  Emily.  I 
argued  like  this,  sir.  Supposing,  when  Mr. 
Whittingham  came  home,  he  and  my  young 
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lady  found  they  loved  each  other,  and  made 
a  match  of  it.  So  far,  all  well  and  good  ; 
but  the  moment  Mr,  Bidaud  discovered  it,  he 
would  take  steps.  He  is  Miss  Bidaud's 
natural  guardian,  and  my  young  lady  is  not 
yet  of  age.  What  would  her  uncle  do  ? 
Whip  her  away,  and  take  her  where  Mr. 
Whittingham  couldn't  get  at  her.  Perhaps 
discharge  Emily,  and  so  deprive  Miss  Bidaud 
of  every  friend  she  has,  and  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  acting  contrary  to  him.  He's  artful 
enough  to  carry  that  out.  I  don't  quite 
know  the  rights  of  it,  but  Emily  says  he  has 
control  of  all  my  ^'^oung  lady's  fortune,  and 
she  don't  believe  he  has  any  of  his  own. 
Well,  then,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  he 
would  let  the  money  he  lives  upon  slip 
through  his  fingers  through  any  carelessness 
of  his  own,  or  that  he  would  hand  it  quietly 
over  to  a  man  he  hates  like  poison  ?  That's 
the  way  I  urged,  sir,  but  it's  all  turned  out 
different.  Of  course  you  know,  sir,  that  Mr. 
Basil  Whittingham's  come  home." 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  said  Basil,  quietly. 

"  And  has  come  into  a  great  fortune !  " 

"  I  have  heard  that,  also." 

"  Miss  Bidaud  was  overjoyed  when  she  saw 
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him,  and  her  uncle  was  the  other  way.  But 
if  Emily's  last  two  letters  mean  anything 
they  mean  that  things  have  got  topsy  turvy 
like.  Mr.  Whittingham  and  Mr.  Bidaud  are 
great  friends  now,  and  as  for  my  young  lady 
being  happy,  that's  more  than  I  can  say. 
There's  no  understanding  young  people  now  ; 
it  was  different  in  my  time ;  but  there,  they 
say  the  course  of  true  love  never  runs 
smooth.  One  thing  seems  pretty  plain — 
there's  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  Villa 
Bidaud.  And  now,  sir,  I've  told  you  every- 
thing, and  likely  as  not  I've  been  too  free, 
and  done  what  I  shouldn't.  If  I  have  done 
wrong  I  shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from 
Emily." 

"  You  will  live  to  acknowledge,"  said  Basil, 
"  that  you  have  done  right,  and  that  your 
confidence  is  not  misplaced.  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,  and  am  grateful  for  the  good 
fortune  that  led  me  to  vou.  Mrs.  Crawford, 
I  don't  like  to  offer  you  money  for  the  service 
you  have  rendered  me,  though  I  hope  I  shall 
be  in  the  humour  to  insist,  before  long,  upon 
your  allowing  me  to  make  a  fitting  acknow- 
ledgment. But  there  is  something  I  should 
wish  to  purchase  of  you." 
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"  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  sir,  that  you  would 
care  to  have." 

"I  would  give  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold,"  said  Basil,  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
album,  "  for  the  portrait  of  Miss  Bidaud. 
You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  value  it  would 
be  to  me,  and  how  much  I  should  esteem 
your  kindness.  Let  me  have  it,  I  entreat 
you. 

"  I  don't  like  to  part  with  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Crawford,  looking  admiringly  at  Basil,  "  but 
I  can't  refuse  you.     Take  it,  sir." 

Basil  quickly  availed  himself  of  the  per- 
mission, and  put  a  sovereign  on  the  table, 
saying,  "  For  little  Genie.  Buy  her  a  pretty 
frock  with  it."  Then,  wishing  her  good  day, 
and  thanking  her  again,  he  left  her  to  rejoin 
Old  Corrie  and  Mr.  Philpott  on  the  beach, 
and  communicate  the  good  news  to  them. 
Half-an-hour  later  Old  Corrie  paid  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Crawford,  and  received  her  profuse 
excuses  for  the  abrupt  manner  in  which  she 
had  behaved  to  him. 

"  Nobody  can  blame  you,  ma'am,"  said 
Corrie,  "  for  lighting  shy  of  a  bear.  It's  a 
w^onder  to  me  now  how  I  came  to  be  mates 
with    the    creature.     But  he    was    a    worthy 
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comrade,  ma'am,  rough  as  his  outside  was — 
a  deal  worthier  than  some  men  I've  met  with. 
And  I  shall  never  forget  it,  ma'am,  because  in 
the  first  place  it  brought  me  straight  to  you, 
and  in  the  second  place  it's  taking  me 
straight  to  little  lady." 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

We  must  now  return  to  Newman  Chaytor. 
He  had  established  his  position  as  Basil 
Wliittingham,  he  had  obtained  possession  of 
Basil's  fortune,  he  was  on  a  familiar  footing 
with  the  Bidauds.  In  his  proceedings 
respecting  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Bartholomew 
Whittingham  had  bequeathed  to  his  nephew, 
he  experienced,  practically,  no  difficulty 
whatever.  The  evidence  in  his  possession, 
proving  himself  to  be  the  man  he  represented 
himself  to  be,  was  complete  ;  and  there  being 
no  grounds  for  suspicion,  none  was  aroused. 
Thus  he  was  so  far  safe,  and  on  the  high 
road. 

He  went  to  London,  and  remained  there 
only  a  few  days.  He  made  no  attempt  to 
see  his  parents,  and  was  careful  to  avoid  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  lived.  With 
a  large  fortune  at  his  disposal,  and  being 
fertile  in  methods,  he  could  easily  have  con- 
trived to  convey  a  few  pounds  to   them  with- 
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out  drawing  attention  upon  himself ;  but  his 
character  has  been  unsuccessfully  delineated 
if  it  is  supposed  he  ever  allowed  himself  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  humanity.  He  knew 
that  his  parents  were  in  direst  poverty — his 
mother's  last  letter  to  him  made  this  very 
clear — but  he  had  not  the  slightest  feeling  of 
compassion  for  the  mother  who  idolised  him 
or  the  father  he  had  brought  to  ruin.  Self, 
in  its  most  abhorrent  aspect,  ruled  every 
action  of  his  life.  His  own  ease,  his  own 
pleasures,  his  own  safety — these  were  para- 
mount, and  pioneered  him  through  the 
crooked  paths  he  had  trod  since  boyhood. 

The  correspondence  he  had  kept  up  with 
Annette  rendered  it  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  find  her.  He  had  apprised  her  that  he 
was  starting  for  home,  and  had  directed 
her  not  to  write  to  him  again  to  Australia. 
In  this  last  letter  he  informed  her  that  he  had 
come  into  a  great  fortune,  and  that  his  time 
would  be  so  taken  up  by  business  matters  for 
a  few  weeks  that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
see  her  immediately  he  arrived  in  England. 
He  gave  her  instructions  how  to  communi- 
cate with  him  at  home,  and  told  her  to  be 
sure  to  keep  a  corner  in  her  heart  for  him. 
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It  is  hard  to  say  how  many  times  Annette 
read  this  letter.  Basil  was  on  his  way  home 
— coming  home,  coming  home,  coming  home 
— she  kept  on  rejDeating  the  magic  words  ; 
and  there  was  a  light  in  her  eyes,  music  in 
her  voice,  and  joy  in  her  heart.  At  last,  at 
last  he  was  coming,  the  friend  whom  she 
could  trust,  the  man  her  dear  father  had 
loved  and  honoured.  She  would  see  him 
soon,  for  he  would  not  linger  over  the  busi- 
ness he  had  to  transact ;  her  hand  would  be 
in  his,  his  eyes  on  her  face — and  then  she 
blushed  and  ran  to  the  glass.  Had  she 
changed  since  he  last  saw  her  ?  Would  he 
know  her  again,  or  would  she  have  to  say, 
''Basil,  I  am  Annette?"  No!  that  would 
not  be  necessary  ;  she  had  sent  him  her  por- 
trait, and  he  had  told  her  in  a  letter  that  he 
would  pick  her  out  of  a  thousand  women. 
She  had  changed — yes,  she  was  aware  of 
that,  and  aware,  too,  that  she  was  very  beau- 
tiful. What  woman  is  not  who  has  grace 
and  beauty  for  her  dower  ;  and  is  there  a 
woman  in  the  world  who  is  not  proud  of  the 
possession,  and  who  does  not  smile  and  greet 
herself  in  the  mirror  as  she  gazes  upon  the 
bright  reflection  of  a  brighter  reality  ?     An- 
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nette  was  innocently  glad  that  she  was  fair, 
and  all  through  her  gladness  the  form  of 
Basil  was  before  her.  If  he  liked  her  for 
nothing  else,  he  would  like  her  for  her 
beauty.  The  quality  of  vanity  there  was  in 
this  thousrht  was  human  and  natural.     The 

o 

name  of  Basil  represented  to  her  all  that 
there  was  of  nobility,  goodness,  and  gene- 
rosity. In  Basil  was  centred  all  that  was 
best  and  brightest  in  life.  She  worshipped 
an  ideal.  He  had  asked  her  to  keep  a  corner 
in  her  heart  for  him.  Was  not  her  wjiole 
heart  his  ?  And  he  was  coming  home — home  ! 
The  word  assumed  a  new  meaning.  It 
would  be  truly  home  when  Basil  was  with 
her. 

"  You  are  excited,  Annette,"  said  Gilbert 
Bidaud,  who,  although  he  seldom  indulged  in 
long  conversations  with  his  niece,  noted  every 
sign  and  change  in  her.  Only  in  one  respect 
had  he  been  baffled  ;  he  had  not  succeeded 
in  discovering  how  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Basil  and  Annette  was  carried  on. 
He  suspected  Annette's  maid,  Emily,  but 
that  shrewd  young  person  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily careful  and  astute  that  he  could 
not   lure   her,  for    all  the  traps  he   set,  into 
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betraying  herself.  He  hinted  once  to  Annette 
that  he  thought  of  discharging  her,  but 
Annette  had  shown  so  much  spirit  that  he 
went  no  farther. 

"  Emily  is  my  maid,"  said  Annette,  *'and 
no  one  but  I  have  a  right  to  discharge  her." 

"  And  you  do  not  mean  to  do  so  ?  "  said 
Gilbert  Bidaud. 

"  No,  uncle,  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so." 

"  Even  though  I  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
should  go." 

"  Even  then,  uncle,  I  should  not  consent  to 
her  leaving  me.  I  am  fond  of  her.  If  she 
goes,  I  go  too." 

"  You  go  !  where  ?  " 

"  Where  you  would  not  find  me,  uncle." 

Gilbert  thought  there  would  be  danger  in 
that.  She  might  fall  into  other  hands,  and 
herself  and  fortune  be  lost  to  him.  He  was 
not  quite  sure  of  his  position  in  respect  to 
Annette,  and  his  best  safety  lay  in  not  dis- 
turbing the  waters.  His  brother's  affairs  in 
Australia  had  been  administered  hastily,  and 
he  was  uneasily  conscious  that  here  in  Europe 
clever  lawyers  might  make  things  awkward 
for  him.  He  had  Annette's  fortune  abso- 
lutely in  his  control ;  he  had  used  her  money 
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for  his  o\Yn  purposes,  for  he  had  none  of  his 
own  ;  he  had  kept  no  accounts ;  in  worldly 
matters  Annette  was  a  child,  and  was  not 
likely  to  become  wiser  so  long  as  she  was 
in  his  charge.  She  was  obedient  and  docile 
in  most  wa5^s,  the  only  exceptions  being  her 
feeling  for  Emily,  and  the  secret  correspon- 
dence she  was  carrjdng  on  with  Basil.  These 
matters  were  not  important ;  they  did  not 
trench  upon  his  authority  or  position.  The 
letters  she  wrote  were  such  as  a  fanciful, 
sentimental  girl  would  write,  and  Basil's 
letters  were  probably  harmless  enough.  Be- 
sides, he  was  at  a  safe  distance.  Time 
enough  to  fight  when  the  enemy  was  in 
view.  "  He  will  marry,"  thought  Gilbert 
Bidaud,  "  he  will  forget  her.  Let  her 
indulge  in  her  fancies.  It  is  safest."  So 
time  went  on,  outwardly  calm,  till  Annette 
received  Basil's  letter  announcing  his  in- 
tended return  to  England.  It  was  then  that 
Gilbert  noted  the  change  in  her.  They  were 
on  the  continent  at  the  time ;  of  late  years 
Gilbert  seldom  visited  England ;  there  was 
more  enjoyment  and  greater  security  for 
him  in  his  own  country  and  in  others  more 
congenial     to     him.     He     purchased,     with 
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Annette's  money,  a  villa  in  Fernex,  which  he 
called  Villa  Bidaud.  The  deeds  were  made 
out  in  his  own  name ;  he  had  come  to  regard 
Annette's  fortune  as  his  ;  if  troublesome 
thoughts  sprang  up  he  put  them  aside,  trust- 
ing to  his  own  cleverness  to  overcome  any 
difficulties  that  might  present  themselves. 

"  You  are  excited,  Annette,"  he  said. 

She  hardly  knew  what  to  say.  To  deny 
it  was  impossible  ;  her  restless  movements? 
her  sparkling  eyes,  her  joyous  face,  were 
sufficient  confirmation  of  her  uncle's  state- 
ments. But  to  admit  it  would  lead  to 
questions  which  she  wished  to  avoid  answer- 
ing.    Therefore  she  was  silent. 

"  My  dear  niece,"  said  Gilbert  Bidaud,  in 
his  smooth  voice,  "  there  is  not  that  con- 
fidence between  us  which  I  should  wish  to 
exist.  Why  ?  Have  I  oppressed  you  ?  Have 
I  treated  j^ou  harshly  ?  You  can  scarcely  so 
accuse  me.  Have  I  not  allowed  you  to  have 
your  own  way  in  all  things  ?  You  have  had 
perfect  liberty,  have  you  not  ?  Be  frank 
with  me.  I  have  at  heart  only  your  interests. 
I  wish  only  to  secure  your  happiness.  When 
your  poor  father — my  dear  brother — died, 
3''ou  were  almost  a  baby,   a  child  ignorant  of 
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the  world  and  the  ways  of  the  world.  I  said 
to  my  heart — it  is  my  habit,  my  dear  niece, 
to  commune  with  myself —  I  said  to  my 
heart,  '  Annette  is  a  child,  an  infant,  with 
strong  affections  and  attachments.  You  come 
to  her  a  stranger,  yes,  even  while  you  are 
closest  to  her  in  blood,  you  are  still  to  her  a 
stranger.  She  will  not  regard  you  with 
favour  ;  she  will  not  understand  you.'  And 
so  it  was.  It  was  my  unhappy  duty  to  be 
stern  and  hard  with  some  you  regarded  as 
friends  ;  it  was  my  duty  to  be  firm  with  you. 
Consequently,  we  commenced  badly,  and  I, 
who  am  in  my  way  proud  as  you  are,  stood 
aloof  from  you  and  exercised  the  duties  of 
guardian  and  uncle  without  showing  that  my 
heart  was  filled  with  love  for  you.  Thus 
have  we  lived,  with  a  spiritual  gulf  dividing 
us.  My  dear  niece,  you  are  no  longer  a 
child,  you  are  a  woman  who  can  think  for 
herself,  who  is  open  to  reason.  Let  us  bridge 
that  gulf.  I  extend  to  you  the  hand  of 
amity,  of  love.  Take  it,  and  tell  me  how  I 
can  minister  to  your  happiness." 

It  was   the  most  gracious,  as   it   was  the 
falsest  speech   he  had  ever  made  to  her,  and 
she  was  deceived  by  its  specious  frankness. 
VOL,  III.  42 
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She  could  not  refuse  the  hand  he  held  out  to 
her,  and  as  she  placed  hers  within  it,  she 
reflected,  "  When  Basil  arrives  they  must 
meet.  They  were  not  friends  in  Australia, 
but  it  will  be  a  good  thing  accomplished  if 
they  can  be  made  friends  here,  through  me. 
Then  Basil  can  come  freely,  with  uncle's  con- 
sent, and  there  need  be  no  concealment. 
Uncle  never  spoke  to  me  like  that  before, 
and  perhaps  I  have  been  to  blame  as  well  as 
he.  Neither  he  nor  aunt  has  shown  any 
great  love  for  me,  but  may  it  not  have  been 
partly  my  own  fault.  If  they  have  wounded 
me,  may  I  not  have  wounded  them  ? 

Gilbert  Bidaud  saw  that  she  was  reflecting 
upon  the  new  view  he  had  presented  to  her, 
and  he  did  not  disturb  her  meditations. 
Presently  she  said  : 

"  Uncle,  I  have  had  some  good  news." 

"It  delights  me,"  said  Gilbert  Bidaud. 
"  In  j^our  own  good  time  you  shall  confide  it 
to  me." 

"  I  will  confide  it  to  you  now.  Basil  is 
coming  home." 

"  See  now,"  said  Gilbert,  in  a  tone  of  great 
good-humour,  "how  you  have  misjudged  me. 
Here  have  you,  my  ward,  over  whom  I  have 
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the  right  to  exercise  some  authority,  been 
corresponding  with  a  young  gentleman  be- 
tween whom  and  myself  there  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  Candidly  I  admit  that  I 
did  not  look  upon  him  with  love.  Know  now 
for  the  first  time  that  on  the  plantation  I  was 
warned  against  him,  that  he  had  enemies  who 
spoke  of  him  as  an  adventurer.  How  was  I 
to  know  that  those  who  spoke  thus  spoke 
falsely?  You  may  answer,  being  a  woman 
who  has  cherished  in  her  heart  a  regard  for 
her  Australian  friend,  '  You  should  have  asked 
me  ;  I  would  have  told  you  the  truth  about 
him.'  Ah,  but  consider.  What  were  you? 
A  mere  infant,  innocent,  guileless,  unsuspect- 
ing. I  venerate  childhood,  and  venerate  it 
the  more  because  it  has  no  worldly  wisdom. 
Happy,  happy  state  !  Would  that  we  could 
live  all  our  lives  in  ignorance  so  blissful ! 
Then  there  would  be  no  more  duplicity,  no 
more  cheating  and  roguery.  But  it  is  other- 
wise, and  we  must  accept  the  world.  There- 
fore the  young  gentleman  and  I  crossed  swords 
on  the  first  day  we  met,  and  from  that  time 
have  misunderstood  each  other.  In  my 
thoughts,  perhaps,  I  have  done  him  wrong  ;  in 
his  thoughts,   perhaps,  he  has  done  me  wrong. 

42* 
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And  my  niece,  the  only  child  of  my  dear 
brother,  sided  with  the  stranger  against  me. 
I  was  wounded,  sorely  wounded  ;  and  when  I 
discovered  that  you  and  he  were  writing  to 
each  other  secretly,  I  spoke  liarshl}^  to  you  ; 
I  may  even  have  uttered  some  foolish  threats. 
What  man,  my  child,  can  be  ever  wise,  can 
ever  say  the  right  words,  can  ever  do  the 
right  things  ?  None,  not  one,  and  I  perhaps, 
who  have  peculiar  moods  and  temper,  less 
than  many.  But  see,  now,  what  came  of 
those  harsh  vrords,  those  foolish  threats  ? 
You  still  correspond  with  your  friend  Basil, 
and  I  stood  quietly  aside  and  interfered  not. 
Could  I  not  have  stopped  the  correspondence, 
if  I  had  been  seriously  determined  to  do  so  ? 
Doubt  it  not,  my  child.  At  any  moment  I 
could  have  done  so.  But  I  said,  '  No,  I  will 
not  spoil  Annette's  pleasure  ;  it  is  an  inno- 
cent pleasure  ;  let  it  go  on  ;  I  will  not  inter- 
fere. One  day  my  niece  will  do  me  justice. 
And  it  may  be,  that  one  day  her  friend  Basil 
and  I  will  better  understand  each  other.'  Is 
it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Indeed,  uncle,"  said  Annette  timidlj^,  "  it 
is  I  who  have  been  in  the  wrong." 

"No,  no,"  said   Gilbert,   interrujDting  her. 
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"  I  will  not  have  you  say  so.  The  fault  was 
mine.  What  say  the  English  ?  You  cannot 
put  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders.  I  ex- 
pected too  much.  From  to-day  we  commence 
afresh.  Eh,  my  dear  child  ?  " 
"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  So  be  it,"  he  said,  kissing  her.  "  We 
misunderstand  each  other  never  again.  It 
is  agreed.  Our  friend  Basil — I  will  make 
him  my  friend  if  he  will  let  me  ;  you  shall 
see — is  coming  home.  He  shall  be  welcome." 
"Uncle,  3^ou  remove  a  weight  from  my 
heart." 

"  It  is  what  I  would  do,  always.  A  weight 
is  also  removed  from  mine.  How  long  will 
our  friend  Basil  be  before  he  appears  ?  " 
"  I  do  not  know  exactly.  He  will  write." 
"He  will  write,"  echoed  Gilbert  merrily, 
pinching  Annette's  cheek.  "We  have  our 
secret  post-office — ah,  ah  !  Tell  him  it  must 
be  secret  no  longer.  Write  openly  to  him  ; 
he  shall  write  openly  to  you.  He  has  been 
many  years  in  Australia.  Has  he  grown  rich 
on  the  gold-fields?  Did  he  find  what  they 
call  a  golden  claim  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  say  ;  but  I  think  he  did  not 
get  rich  there." 
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"  Not  get  rich  there.  Did  he  get  rich  any- 
where, or  does  he  come  home  poor  ?  " 

The  picture  of  a  needy  adventurer  rose 
before  him,  and  had  he  not  been  a  master  in 
cunning  he  would  have  betrayed  himself. 

"  He  writes,"  said  Annette,  "  that  his  uncle 
has  left  him  a  large  fortune." 

Gilbert  drew  a  lonsf  breath  of  relief.  Easier 
to  cope  with  Basil  rich  than  poor.  If  Basil 
wanted  Annette,  and  Annette  wanted  him, 
why,  he  would  make  a  bargain  with  the 
young  man,  who,  being  wealthy,  would  not 
be  greedy  for  Annette's  money.  Gilbert 
Bidaud  was  a  keen  judge  of  character,  and 
he  knew  Basil  to  be  a  manly,  generous-hearted, 
honourable  fellow,  who  would  be  more  likely 
to  despise  than  to  covet  money  with  the  girl 
he  loved.  If  that  were  so,  Gilbert  saw  a  road 
to  immunity  for  the  past  and  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  future.  There  was  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  in  certain  features  of  his 
character  and  that  of  Newman  Chaytor,  as 
there  is  in  the  natures  of  all  purely  selfish 
men. 

"  That  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  hear,"  lie  said. 
"  I  congratulate  him  from  my  heart."  He 
would  have  added,  "  And  I  congratulate  you," 
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but  he  restrained  himself;  it  was  delicate 
ground,  and  it  would  be  better  to  wait. 
Subsequently,  in  a  conversation  with  his 
sister,  he  expressed  himself;  more  freely. 
Basil  would  be  received  and  welcomed — yes, 
but  he  would  be  carefully  sounded  and  ob- 
served, and  she  was  to  play  her  part  both 
with  Annette  and  her  lover.  It  pleased 
Gilbert  to  call  him  so,  but  it  did  not  please 
the  girl's  aunt. 

"  You  have  foolish  ideas,"  she  said.  "  An- 
nette was  thirteen  years  when  we  took  her 
from  the  plantation.  What  kind  of  love 
could  a  man  have  for  such  a  child  ?  " 

"  You  will  see,  you  will  see,"  said  Gilbert. 
"  This  Basil  is  what  we  call  an  eccentric,  and 
it  is  because  he  is  so  that  I  have  settled  upon 
the  plan  of  bringing  them  together  under  our 
noses.  Eemember,  my  idiot  of  a  brother  left 
me  not  a  coin.  We  have  our  future  to  look  to, 
and  gentleman  Basil  is  the  man  to  make  it 
sure  for  us.  Would  you  wish  to  have  to 
slave  for  your  bread  as  you  used  to  do — and 
often  not  get  it  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  if  I  have  an  enemy  I  like  him  at 
a  distance." 

"  Foolish  woman  !     If  I  have  an   enemy  I 
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like  him  here,  close  to  me,  where  my  hand 
can  reach  him.  I  will  have  him — if  I  have 
the  choice,  as  I  have  now — in  the  light,  not 
in  the  dark." 

Annette  also  had  a  conversation  with  her 
trusty  maid  Emily  concerning  this  new 
revelation  in  Gilbert  Bidaud's  character. 
Annette  was  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  and 
very  self-reproachful  concerning  the  past, 
but  Emily  looked  grave  and  shook  her 
head. 

"  I'd  rather  agree  with  you  than  not,  miss," 
she  said,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  can  about  your 
uncle." 

"  You  must  not  be  obstinate  and  pre- 
judiced, Emily,"  said  Annette,  with  mild 
severity. 

"  I'll  try  not  to  be,  miss,  but  if  an  animal  is 
born  a  donkey,  a  donkey  he  remains  all  the 
days  of  his  life." 

Annette  laughed,  and  said,  of  course,  but 
what  did  Emily  mean  ? 

"  It's  a  roundabout  way  of  explaining  my- 
self," said  Emily.  "  And  there's  different 
kinds  of  donkeys,  some  mild,  and  that'll  take 
the  whip  as  patient  as  a  wooden  dummy ; 
others  that'll  kick  out  and  let  fly  at  you  with 
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their  heels.  The  same  with  horses,  the  same 
with  dogs,  the  same  with  cats." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Emily  ?  " 

"  Only  when  vice  is  in  an  animal  you 
can't  wheedle  it  out  of  him.  No  more  you 
can  out  of  a  man  or  a  woman.  I  don't  say 
they  can  help  it,  but  what's  born  in  'em 
must  come  out.  If  I'm  born  sly  I  keep  sly, 
and  the  chances  are  I  grow  slyer  as  I  grow 
older.  I  don't  believe  in  sudden  changes, 
miss,  and  if  you'll  excuse  me  I'll  wait  a  little 
before  I  make  up  my  mind  about  ypur 
uncle." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Newman  Cuaytok  first  met  Annette  in  Paris. 
She  wrote  to  liim  to  London,  saying  that  her 
uncle  intended  to  make  a  stay  there  of  a  few 
weeks,  and  telling  him  the  name  of  the  hotel 
they  stopped  at.  Chaytor's  business  in 
London  was  by  that  time  transacted,  and  he 
"was  nervous  to  get  away  with  his  spoil.  Bold 
as  he  had  been,  and  little  as  he  believed  he 
had  to  fear,  there  were  moments  when  he  was 
seized  with  panic.  What  if  Basil  should  not 
be  dead  ?  What  if,  recovering,  and  being 
rescued  from  the  tomb  into  which  Chaytor 
had  plunged  him,  some  suspicion  should  cross 
his  mind  of  the  treachery  which  had  been 
practised  towards  him  ?  What  if,  after  that, 
bent  u]3on  revenge,  he  should  find  his  way 
home,  and  there  discover  how  he  had  been 
wronged  and  robbed  ?  Newman  Chaytor 
was  bathed  in  cold  sweat,  and  his  limbs 
shook,  as  he  contemplated  this  contingency. 
Li    his  calmer  moments  he  strove    to   laugh 
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himself  out  of  his  fears,  but  he  never  entirely 
got  rid  of  them,  and  he  deemed  it  safer  to 
live  most  of  his  time  out  of  England.  For 
reasons  of  safety,  also,  he  converted  Basil's 
fortune  into  cash,  and  carried  a  large  portion 
of  it  upon  his  person  in  Bank  of  England 
notes.  He  had  clothes  made  after  his  own 
design,  and  in  his  waistcoats  and  trousers 
were  inner  pockets  in  which  he  concealed  his 
treasure.  There  were  five  bank  notes  of  a 
thousand  pounds  each,  twent}^  of  five  hun- 
dred each,  and  the  rest  in  hundreds  and  fiftjes. 
They  occupied  but  little  space,  and  during 
the  first  month  or  two  of  his  coming  into 
possession  of  the  money  he  was  continually 
counting  it  in  the  secresy  of  his  room,  with 
doors  locked  and  windows  shaded.  The  pass- 
ing of  a  cloud,  the  fluttering  of  a  bird's 
wings  across  his  window,  the  sound  of  breath- 
ing or  footstep  outside  his  door,  drove  him 
into  agonies  of  apprehension  as  he  was  thus 
engaged.  He  would  stop  suddenly  and 
listen,  and  creep  to  door  or  window  and  wait 
there  till  the  fancied  cause  for  fear  was  gone ; 
then  he  would  resume  his  operations  and 
pack  the  money  away  in  the  lining  of  his 
clothes.     The  dread  of  losing  it,  of  his  being 
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robbed,  of  its  being  wrested  from  him,  was 
never  absent.  When  he  entered  a  new  hotel 
he  examined  the  doors  of  his  rooms,  tried 
the  locks  and  fastenings,  and  peered  about  in 
every  nook  and  corner,  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  chink  or  loophole  of 
danger.  But  as  fast  as  his  fears  were  allayed 
in  one  direction  they  sprang  up  in  another. 
The  hydra-headed  monster  he  had  created 
for  himself  left  him  no  rest  by  day  or  night. 
He  slept  with  his  clothes  under  his  bolster, 
and  waking  up,  would  grope  in  the  dark 
with  his  hands  to  assure  himself  that  they  had 
not  been  taken  away.  There  were  nights 
which  were  nothing  less  than  one  long  terror 
to  him.  The  occupants  of  the  apartments  to 
the  right  or  left  of  him  were  talkative ;  he 
could  not  catch  the  sense  of  their  words,  but 
they  were,  of  course,  talking  of  him.  They 
were  quiet ;  of  course  they  were  so  to  put 
him  off  his  guard.  He  would  jump  from  his 
bed  and  stand,  listening,  and  whether  he 
heard  sounds  or  heard  none,  every  existent 
and  non-existent  sign  became  a  menace  and 
a  terror.  As  time  wore  on  it  could  not  be 
but  that  these  fears  became  less  strong  and 
vivid,   but  they   were  never    entirely   oblite- 
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rated,  and  were  occasionally  revived  in  all 
their  original  force.  There  was,  however, 
one  new  habit  which  he  practised  mechani- 
cally, and  of  which  he  never  got  rid.  This 
was  a  movement  of  the  left  hand  towards 
those  parts  of  his  clothing  in  which  the  money 
was  concealed.  He  was  quite  unconscious  of 
the  frequency  of  this  peculiar  motion,  and 
took  as  little  notice  of  it  as  any  man  takes  of 
the  natural  movements  of  his  limbs. 

When  he  received  Annette's  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  they  were  in  Paris  he  impie- 
diately  resolved  to  go  there.  "  I  am 
wondering,"  wrote  Annette,  "  whether  we 
shall  see  you  here,  or  whether  we  shall  have 
to  wait  because  your  business  is  not  finished. 
You  must  forget  all  that  I  have  said  about 
Uncle  Gilbert ;  we  did  not  understand  each 
other,  but  we  do  now,  and  he  is  very  very 
kind  to  me ;  and  although  he  cannot  be  as 
anxious  to  see  you  as  I  am,  he  is  ready  to  give 
you  a  warm  and  hearty  welcome." 

"•  She  is  an  affectionate  little  puss,"  thought 
Chaytor,  "  and  does  not  seem  to  conceal  any- 
thing from  her  dear  Basil,  but  if  she  thinks  I 
am  going  to  tie  myself  to  her  apron  strings 
she    is   mistaken.     I  will  feel  my  way  with 
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her,  and — yes,  a  good  idea!  I  will  have  a 
peep  at  her  somehow  without  her  seeing  me, 
before  I  introduce  myself.  Judging  from  the 
photograph  she  sent  me  in  Australia "  — 
he  was  so  accustomed  to  think  of  himself  as 
Basil  that  he  often  forgot  he  was  Newman 
Chaytor — "  she  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture  ;  but 
then  portraits  are  deceitful — like  the  originals. 
They  are  so  touched  up  by  the  photographers, 
that  a  very  ordinary-looking  woman  is  trans- 
formed into  an  angel.  If  that  is  the  case  with 
Annette  she  will  see  very  little  of  me.  Give 
me  beauty,  bright  eyes,  white  teeth,  a  good 
figure,  a  pretty,  kissable  mouth,  and  I  am 
satisfied.  So,  my  little  Annette,  it  all  depends 
upon  yourself.  As  for  Uncle  Gilbert,  it  is  a 
good  job  that  he  is  changed;  it  will  make 
things  easier  for  me.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel, 
not  I,  and  if  I  take  a  fancy  to  Annette,  and  he 
can  help  to  smooth  the  way  for  me,  why,  all 
the  better." 

From  the  day  he  set  foot  on  the  vessel 
which  brought  him  to  England,  Chaytor  had 
been  most  painstaking  and  careful  about  his 
appearance.  He  spent  hours  before  the  glass 
arranging  his  hair  after  the  fashion  of  Basil's 
hair,  as  our  hero  had  worn  it  in  England  ; 
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and,  being  a  bit  of  an  artist,  he  succeeded 
perfectly.  The  resemblance  was  marvellous, 
and  Chaytor  congratulated  himself  and 
chuckled  at  his  cleverness.  "  Upon  my  soul," 
he  said,  "we  must  have  been  changed  at  our 

birth.     I  am  Basil,  and  he "     He  paused. 

No  shudder  passed  through  him,  he  was 
visited  by  no  pang  of  remorse  at  the  thought 
of  Basil  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft:  It  must  have  been  very  quick  and 
sudden !  Death  must  have  ensued  instan- 
taneously. Had  he  not  listened  and  lingered, 
without  a  sound  of  suffering,  without  even  a 
sigh  reaching  him  ?  "  No  man  could  do 
more  than  that,"  he  thought.  "  There's  no 
telling  what  I  should  have  done  if  he  had 
groaned  or  cried  for  help.  But  as  he  was 
dead  and  done  for,  what  was  the  use  of  my 
loitering  there  ? "  Across  the  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  sea  and  land,  his  mental 
vision  travelled  with  more  than  lightning 
swiftness,  and  he  saw  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark 
shaft  the  form  of  his  victim  huddled  up  and 
still.  And  as  he  gazed,  the  form  unfolded 
itself,  and  rising  to  its  feet,  glided  towards 
him.  This  vision  had  presented  itself  once 
before,  and  he   acted  now   as  he  had   acted 
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then.  Almost  frenzied  he  dashed  the  phan- 
tom aside,  with  as  much  force  as  if  Basil  had 
stood  bodily  before  him,  and,  finding  that 
this  was  of  no  avail,  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground,  and  grovelled  there  with  closed  eyes 
until  reason  re-assumed  its  sway  and  whispered 
that  he  was  but  the  fool  of  fevered  fancies. 
"  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  don't  mind,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  know  what's  the  matter  with  me  ;  I  am 
keeping  myself  too  solitary.  I  want  friends, 
companionship."  It  is  a  fact  that  he  would 
not  make  friends  with  any  one ;  the  fewer 
questions  that  were  asked  of  him  the  better. 
He  was  in  constant  dread  of  meeting  with 
some  person  of  whom  Basil  had  not  spoken 
who  would  begin  to  speak  of  old  times.  Out 
of  England  this  was  not  so  likely  to  occur. 
Man  of  pleasure  as  he  was  he  had  never  been 
a  heavy  drinker,  but  now  he  flew  to  brandy 
to  deaden  his  fears.  Altogether,  despite  his 
success,  he  was  not  greatly  to  be  envied. 
The  lot  of  the  poorest  and  most  unfortunate 
of  men  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  man 
of  evil  heart,  whose  Nemesis  is  ever  by  his 
side,  throwing  its  black  shadow  over  every 
conscious  hour. 

On    the    Continent     Chaytor     experienced 
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some  relief.  He  had  always  been  fond  of 
Paris,  and  now  he  threw  himself  with  zest 
into  the  pleasures  of  that  gay  city.  "This 
is  life,"  he  said  enthusiastically ;  "  it  is  for 
this  I  have  worked.  Eureka  !  I  have  found 
the  philosopher's  stone — freedom,  light,  en- 
joyment." He  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  to 
Annette  ;  he  would  have  his  fling  first — but 
that,  he  said  to  himself,  he  would  always 
have,  Annette  or  no  Annette.  His  misfor- 
tune was  that  he  could  not  rule  circumstance. 
Gilbert  Bidaud  set  eyes  on  him  as  he  was 
driving  with  some  gay  companions,  for  here 
in  Paris  Chaytor  was  not  so  bent  upon  avoid- 
ing society  as  in  England.  "  Surely,"  mused 
the  elder  fox,  as  he  slipped  into  a  carriage 
and  gave  the  driver  instructions  to  follow 
Chaytor  and  his  companions,  "  that  is  my  old 
friend  Basil,  for  whom  my  foolish  niece  is 
looking  and  longing.  He  presented  himself 
to  me  in  the  Australian  wilderness  as  a 
model  of  perfection,  a  knight  without  a  stain 
upon  his  shield,  but  in  Paris  he  appears  to  be 
very  human.  Very  human  indeed,"  he  repeated 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  noted  the  wild  gaiety  of 
the  man  he  was  followins^.  Be  sure  that  he 
did  not  lose  sight  of  his  quarry  until  he 
VOL.  III.  43 
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learnt  as  many  particulars  concerning  it  as 
he  could  gain.  So  fox  watched  fox,  and  the 
game  went  on,  Annette  waiting  and  dreaming 
of  the  Bayard  without  flaw  and  without 
reproach  who  reigned  in  her  heart  of  hearts. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  our  friend  Basil  ?  " 
asked  Gilbert  Bidaud. 

"  Not  for  ten  days,"  replied  Annette.  "  He 
said  he  feared  he  would  not  have  time  to 
write  again  till  he  came  to  Paris,  he  was  so 
beset  wdth  lawyers  and  business  men." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Gilbert ;  "  he  must  have 
much  to  do.  He  will  come  to  us,  I  hope,  the 
moment  he  reaches  Paris." 

"  Oh,  yes,  uncle  ;  he  will  not  wait  a  day, 
an  hour  ;  he  will  come  straight  here." 

Gilbert  Bidaud  nodded  cheerfully,  and  said 
no  more,  but  his  cunning  mind  was  busy  re- 
volving pros  and  cons. 

Chaytor,  after  awhile,  carried  out  his 
resolution  of  seeing  Annette  before  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  her.  Ascertaining  the 
rooms  she  and  her  people  occupied,  he  en- 
gaged apartments  for  a  couple  of  days  in  an 
hotel  from  the  windows  of  which  he  could 
observe  her  movements.  He  used  opera 
glasses,  and  so  arranged  his  post  of  observa- 
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tion  that  he  could  not  himself  be  seen.  In 
the  petty  minutise  of  small  schemes,  he  was 
a  master. 

The  first  time  he  saw  Annette  he  almost 
let  his  glasses  fall  from  his  hand.  Her 
radiant  countenance,  her  sparkling  eyes,  the 
beauty  of  her  face,  the  grace  of  her  move- 
ments, were  a  revelation  to  him.  Never  had 
he  seen  a  creature  so  lovely  and  perfect.  So 
fascinated  was  he  that  he  dreaded  it  might 
not  be  Annette — but  yes,  there  was  her  uncle, 
Gilbert  Bidaud,  standing  now  by  her  side, 
and  apparently  talking  pleasantly  to  her. 
Chaytor,  though  he  had  seen  the  old  man 
but  once  in  the  Australian  woods,  when  he 
was  a  concealed  witness  of  the  interview  be- 
tween Gilbert,  Basil  and  Annette,  recognised 
him  immediately.  Gilbert  Bidaud  was  not 
changed  in  the  least,  and  Chaytor  decided 
within  himself  that  neither  Basil  nor  Annette 
knew  how  to  manage  the  old  fellow.  He, 
Newman  Chaytor,  would  be  able  to  do  so  ; 
he  would  be  the  master  of  the  situation,  and 
would  pull  the  strings  of  his  puppets  accord- 
ing to  his  moods  and  wishes.  He  did  not 
dream  that  Gilbert  Bidaud  was  aware  that 
he  was  in  their  vicinity,  that  he  even  knew 
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the  number  of  the  rooms  he  had  engaged  in 
the  hotel,  and  the  name  he  had  assumed  for 
the  purposes  of  his  secret  watch.  From  the 
moment  that  Gilbert  had  set  eyes  upon  him 
every  step  he  took,  every  movement  he  made, 
was  noted  down  by  agents  employed  by  the 
old  man,  who  kept  a  written  record  for 
possible  use  in  the  future.  These  two  forces 
were  well  matched,  but  the  odds  were  in 
favour  of  the  elder  animal.  "  It  is  clear," 
said  Newman  Chaytor,  "  that  Basil  was  mis- 
taken in  his  estimate  of  Gilbert  Bidaud,  and 
that  he  poisoned  Annette's  mind  against  her 
uncle.  The  old  man  is  harmless  enough,  and 
he  and  I  will  be  great  friends."  Presently 
Gilbert  kissed  his  niece  and  left  the  room, 
laughing  to  himself  at  the  comedy  scene  he 
had  played.  His  thoughts  may  also  be  put 
into  words. 

"He  is  in  that  room,  watching  Annette. 
He  has  arranged  the  curtains  and  the  furni- 
ture in  the  manner  most  convenient  for  his 
watch.  What  is  his  object,  and  what  do  his 
movements  prove  ?  He  wishes  to  convince 
himself  that  Annette  is  a  bird  attractive 
enough  to  follow,  to  woo,  to  win.  If  I  knew 
what  has  passed  between  them  in  the  letters 
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they  wrote  to  each  other,  I  should  be  more 
certain  of  my  conclusions,  but  as  it  is  I  shall 
not  be  far  out.  He  wishes  also  to  observe 
me  secretly,  and  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
me  before  we  come  together.  Well,  he  shall 
have  opportunity — he  shall  see  what  a  kind, 
pleasant  uncle  I  am.  We  were  not  the  best 
of  friends  across  the  ocean — in  good  truth, 
we  were  as  bitter  enemies  as  men  could 
possibly  be  ;  and  he  remembers  that  we  ex- 
changed hard  and  bitter  words.  Do  I  bear 
animosity?  No  ;  here,  my  dear  friend,  is  my 
hand :  take  it.'  He  held  it  out,  and  the 
cunning  of  his  nature  was  exposed  in  the 
expression  of  his  thin  lips  and  his  cold  blue 
eyes.  "  But  what  do  his  movements  prove  ? 
That,  setting  himself  up  as  a  gentleman, 
above  doing  a  sly  action,  profuse  in  his  scorn 
of  others  and  in  glorification  of  himself,  he  is 
the  personidcation  of  low  cunning  and  mean- 
ness. He  deceived  me  when  we  clashed  in 
the  forest ;  expressing  scorn  of  him,  and 
flinging  mud  upon  his  motives,  I  yet  believed 
him  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  was  in  my  soul 
angry  because  the  belief  was  forced  upon  me. 
Bah  !  my  friend  Basil,  my  self- elected  gf»ntle- 
man  of  honour  unblemished  and  untarnished. 
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you  are  unmasked.  You  play  your  game  ;  I 
will  play  mine.     We  shall  see  who  will  win." 

While  these  communings  were  going  on 
Chaytor  continued  his  watch.  His  greedy 
eyes  dwelt  upon  Annette's  sweet  face — 
heavens,  he  thought,  how  beautiful  she  is ! — 
his  sinful  soul  gloated  upon  her  grace  of  form 
and  feature.  Would  she  know  him  when  her 
eyes  fell  upon  him  ?  Would  she  see  at  once 
that  he  was  Basil,  or  was  there  anything  in 
his  appearance  that  would  inspire  a  doubt  ? 
That  afternoon  he  examined  himself  narrowly 
in  the  glass  ;  he  practised  Basil's  little  tricks 
of  motion,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  was  the  caressing  of  his  moustache 
between  finger  and  thumb,  and  any  doubts 
he  may  have  had  disappeared.  "  I  am  more 
like  Basil  Whittingham  than  he  ever  was," 
he  said.  "  Even  in  a  court  of  law  the 
chances  would  be  all  on  my  side."  When  he 
was  in  a  confident  mood  nothino^  more  im- 
probable  could  be  conceived  than  that  Basil 
would  ever  cross  his  path.  It  was  not  im- 
probable, it  was  impossible.  Basil  was  dead, 
and  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter ;  he  had 
all  the  field  to  himself. 

He  continued  to  observe  Annette  from  his 
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window,  and  the  more  he  saw  of  her  the 
more  constantly  did  his  thoughts  dwell  upon 
her.  During  these  days  he  went  through 
many  rehearsals  of  the  part  he  was  playing, 
recalling  all  that  Basil  had  told  him  of  his 
association  with  Annette,  the  scenes  they  had 
walked  through,  the  conversations  they  had 
indulged  in.  He  was  letter  perfect  in  what 
had  passed  between  Basil  and  Annette's 
father,  and  his  retentive  memory  had  pre- 
served all  the  incidents  in  the  scene  in  the 
Australian  woods,  when  Gilbert  Bidaud  and 
his  sister  had  surprised  them  near  Old 
Corrie's  hut.  "  Old  Corrie,"  thought  Chay- 
tor,  "had  a  down  on  me,  and  came  near  to 
spoiling  my  game  ;  but  I've  been  more  than  a 
match  for  the  lot  of  them.  What  has 
become  of  the  old  busy-body?  Dead,  most 
likely.  Everybody's  as  good  as  dead  who 
could  touch  or  interfere  with  me.  And 
Annette,  the  pretty  Annette,  is  ready  to  fall 
into  my  arms  the  moment  I  make  my  appear- 
ance." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  last 
meeting  between  Basil  and  Annette,  she  gave 
him  a  locket  containing  her  mother's  por- 
trait, and   that,  when  Gilbert  Bidaud  flung  it 
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away  into  the  bush,  Newman  Chaytor  picked 
it  up  and  kept  it  close.  Prom  that  day  to 
this  he  had  never  parted  with  it,  and  now, 
being  about  to  present  himself  to  Annette,  he 
put  it  round  his  neck,  conscious  that  it  would 
be  a  good  card  to  play  under  any  circum- 
stances. 


»     •      » 


CHAPTER  X. 

Annette  was  at  lunch  with  her  uncle  and 
aunt  in  the  public  room  of  the  hotel  when  a 
gentleman  entered,  and  took  his  seat  at 
another  table  close  by.  Annette,  looking  up 
from  her  plate,  flushed  rosy  red,  and  in  jm- 
controllable  excitement,  started  to  her  feet, 
then  sank  back  into  her  chair  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  new-comer.  Gilbert  Bidaud 
had  also  noted  the  entrance  of  the  gentleman, 
although  his  eyes  seemed  to  be  directed  to 
another  part  of  the  room  ;  he  took  no  outward 
notice,  but  inwardly  said,  "  Ah,  ah,  friend 
Basil,  you  have  decided  at  last  to  appear. 
Now  for  a  few  clever  lies." 

"  Uncle !  "  whispered  Annette. 

"  Yes,  my  niece,"  said  Gilbert,  "  what  do 
you  wish  ?  " 

"  Look  there,  uncle  ;  look  there." 

Gilbert  looked  in  the  desired  direction  and 
said,  "  I  see  a  gentleman." 
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"  Do  you  not  know  who  it  is,  uncle  ?  Do 
you  not  recognise  him  ?  " 

"  As  I  hve,"  said  Gilbert,  "  I  believe  him  to 
be  our  Australian  friend,  Basil.  But  no — I 
may  be  deceived." 

"  It  is  he,  uncle ;  it  is  he.  Oh,  why  will  he 
not  look  this  way  ?  " 

At  that  precise  moment,  Chaytor,  who 
was  speaking  to  a  waiter,  turned  towards 
Annette,  and  their  eyes  met.  He  rose  and 
walked  towards  her,  with  a  certain  air  of 
irresolution,  but  with  an  expression  of  eager 
delight  in  his  face. 

"  Basil !  "  she  cried,  advancing  to  him. 

''  Is  it  possible  ? "  exclaimed  Chaytor, 
huo^o'inw  himself  with  satisfaction  at  this 
unhesitating  recognition.  It  was  not  only 
that  there  *  were  no  obstacles  to  remove,  no 
awkward  explanations  to  make,  but  it  was  a 
tribute  to  his  powers  of  duplicity,  almost  the 
crowning  stone  in  the  monument  of  decep- 
tion he  had  erected  with  so  much  skill. 
"Annette!" 

"  Oh,  I^asil,  Basil !  "  cried  Annette,  holding 
out  her  hands,  which  he  clasped  in  his. 
"  How  happy  I  am  to  see  you — how  happy, 
how  happy  1  " 
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Gilbert  Bidaud,  who  had  watched  in  silence 
the  progress  of  this  comedy,  now  stepped 
forward. 

"  You  must  allow  me  to  interfere,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  not  alone.  There  are  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  the  room,  and  their  eyes  are 
on  you.    We  will  adjourn  to  our  apartments." 

He  took  Annette's  hand  and  led  the  way, 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  able  to  con- 
verse without  drawing  upon  themselves  the 
attention  of  strano-ers. 

o 

"  You  will  excuse  me,"  said  Gilbei:t  to 
Chaytor  with  grave  courtesy,  pointing  to  a 
chair,  "  but  I  think  this  is  better." 

"  Infinitely  better,  M.  Bidaud,"  said  Chay- 
tor, "  and  I  thank  you  for  recalling  me  to 
myself.  May  I  hope  you  will  shake  hands 
with  me  ?  " 

"  Willingly.  Let  bygones  be  bygones. 
We  did  not  understand  each  other  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world ;  we  will  manage 
better  at  this  end.  When  did  you  arrive  in 
Paris  ?  " 

"  This  morning.  I  travelled  by  the  night 
mail." 

"  Lie  the  first,"  thought  Gilbert  Bidaud  as 
he  smiled  and  nodded. 
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"  A  weary  journey,  and  I  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  the  stains  of  travel  before  I  presented 
myself.  I  was  afraid,  Annette — or  I  should 
rather  now  say  Miss  Bidaud  —  might  not 
recognise  me." 

"I  should  have  known  you  anywhere," 
said  Annette  softly. 

"  And  you,  M.  Bidaud  ?  "  asked  Chaytor, 
turning  lauj^hinoiy  to  the  old  man. 

"  Anywhere,  anywhere !  "  cried  Gilbert, 
enthusiastically.  "You  have  the  distin- 
guished appearance,  the  grand  air,  which 
made  me  mistrust  you  on  my  lamented 
brother's  plantation.  But  we  mistrusted  each 
other,  eh,  friend  Basil  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  did ;  but  as  you  sa}^,  '  let  by- 
gones be  bygones.'  " 

"  They  shall  be.  If  we  speak  of  them  it 
shall  be  to  teach  us  lessons.  I  will  leave  you 
and  my  niece  together  for,  say,  half-an-hour, 
and  then  we  will  drive  out.  The  day  is  fine 
— this  re-union  is  fine — everything  is  fine. 
My  dear  niece,  I  salute  you." 

Annette's  cup  of  happiness  was  full.  She 
had  experienced  a  momentary  pang  when 
she  heard  herself  called  Miss  Bidaud,  but  she 
knew  that  it  was  right.     She  was  no  longer 
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a  child,  and  although  she  had  always  com- 
menced her  letters  with  "  My  dear  Basil,"  she 
would  have  hesitated,  now  that  they  were 
together,  had  she  sat  down  to  write  to  him. 
They  had  so  much  to  talk  about !  All  the 
old  days  were  recalled,  and  if  once  or  twice 
Chaytor  tripped,  his  natural  cleverness  and 
Annette's  assistance  soon  put  him  right.  In 
such  a  matter  as  the  last  meeting  in  the 
forest  between  Basil  and  Annette,  of  which 
he  was  a  secret  witness,  he  was  very  exact, 
his  faithful  memory  reproducing  the  smallest 
detail. 

"  Do  you  remember  this  ?  "  he  asked,  show- 
ing her  the  locket. 

She  gazed  at  her  mother's  portrait  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  was  afraid  it  was  lost,"  she  said,  "  when 
uncle  threw  it  away." 

"  What  a  hunt  I  had  for  it,"  said  Chaytor. 
"  For  hours  and  hours  did  I  look  about,  and 
almost  despaired  of  finding  it.  I'll  tell  you 
what  came  into  my  mind.  If  I  don't  find 
the  locket  I  shall  never  see  Annette  again ; 
if  I  do,  I  shall.  And  when  it  was  in  my 
hands  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  good  omen.  I 
believe   it  has  brought  me  straight   to  you. 
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It  has  never  left  me  ;  day  and  night  I  have 
worn  it  round  my  neck.'' 

"Old  Corrie  helped  you  to  find  it,"  said 
Annette. 

"  Oh,  )^es,  of  course,  but  it  was  I,  not  he, 
who  first  saw  it  lying  among  the  leaves.  By- 
the-by,  is  that  magpie  still  in  the  land  of 
the  living  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  have  it  in  my  room."  Annette 
blushed  as  she  spoke,  thinking  of  the  en- 
dearing words  of  Basil  she  had  taught  the 
bird  to  speak.  "It  is  all  the  dearer  to  me 
now  that  its  poor  master  has  gone." 

Then  Chaytor  began  to  speak  of  his  trials 
and  troubles  in  Australia,  and  of  his  fear  that 
he  would  never  be  able  to  return  to  England. 

"  I  used  to  fret  rarely  over  it,"  he  said. 
"1  would  not  tell  you  so  in  my  letters, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  make  you  sad. 
But  all  that  is  over  now ;  I  am  rich,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  happiness  before  us." 

"  Nothing  but  happiness  before  us !  " 
Annette's  heart  beat  tumultuously  as  she 
heard  those  words.  New  hopes,  new  joys, 
were  gathering,  of  which  she  scarcely  knew 
the  meaning.  She  did  not  seek  for  it;  it 
was  sufficient  that   Basil  was 
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changed,  the  same  dear  friend  he  had  ever 
been.  They  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other  that  Gilbert  Bidaud's  entrance  at  the 
end  of  half  an  hour  was  an  unwelcome 
interruption. 

"  Come,  come,  young  people,"  he  said 
merril}^,  "  the  bright  sun  invites  us.  You 
can  talk  as  we  ride." 

His  voice  was  benignant,  his  manner 
paternal,  and  during  the  ride  he  did  not 
intrude  upon  them.  That  night  Annette 
went  to  bed  a  perfectly  happy  woman.  No 
doubts  or  fears  beset  her.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  certain  undefinable  change  in  Basil 
which  she  could  not  exactly  explain  to 
herself.  His  voice  appeared  to  be  in  some 
way  altered  ;  it  was  scarcely  so  gentle  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  there  was  a  difierence  also 
in  his  manner  of  speech.  But  she  did  not 
dwell  upon  these  impressions ;  the  change 
was  more  likely  in  her  than  in  him  ;  she  had 
grown,  she  had  ripened,  childhood's  days 
were  over.  Then  Basil  had  passed  through 
much  suffering,  and  had  been  for  years  in 
association  with  rough  men.  What  wonder 
if  his  manners  were  less  refined  than  she 
remembered  them  to  be  ?     But  his  heart  was 
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unchanged  ;  lie  was  the  same  Basil  as  of  old 
— tender,  devoted,  and  as  deeply  attached  to 
her  as  she  had  dared  to  hope.  Emily,  assist- 
ing her  young  mistress  to  undress,  found  her 
less  conversational  than  usual.  She  divined 
the  cause,  and  was  sympathetically  quiet, 
asking  but  few  questions,  and  listening  with 
unaffected  interest  to  what  Annette  had  to 
say.  Emily  had  not  yet  seen  Basil,  but  her 
views  with  respect  to  him  were  fixed  ;  she 
was  quite  ready  to  subscribe  to  Annette's 
belief  that  he  was  above  the  standard  of  the 
ordinary  mortal,  and  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon  its  being  a  match  between  them  ;  and 
when,  while  she  was  assisting  her  mistress, 
she  saw  her,  in  the  glass,  smile  happily  to 
herself,  as  one  might  do  who  was  under  the 
influence  of  a  happy  dream,  she  was  satisfied 
that  some  progress  had  already  been  made 
towards  the  desired  end. 

As  for  Newman  Chaytor,  he  left  Annette 
that  night  in  a  very  contented,  not  to  say 
ecstatic,  frame  of  mind.  There  had  not  been 
a  hitch  ;  he  had  passed  through  the  examina- 
tion with  flying  colours.  He  approved  not 
only  of  himself,  he  approved  of  Annette.  She 
was  beautiful  from  a  distance,  but  far  more 
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than  beautiful  did  she  prove  to  be  when  he 
came  into  association  with  her  ;  her  winning 
voice,  her  tenderness,  her  charm  of  manner 
made  as  deej)  an  impression  upon  him  as  a 
nature  so  entirely  selfish  as  his  was  capable 
of  receiving.  It  was  not  possible  that  he 
could  entertain  true  and  sincere  love  for  any 
human  being,  but  Annette  inspired  within 
him  those  feelings  which  took  the  place  of 
such  a  love.  "  She  has  bewitched  me,"  he 
said.  "  I  can't  drive  her  out  of  my  thoughts, 
and  don't  want  to,  the  little  darling !  Basil, 
my  double,  had  a  good  eye  for  the  future. 
He  saw  what  she  would  grow  into,  and  in- 
tended to  save  her  for  himself ;  and  so  he 
has,  for  I  am  he.  My  other  self,  I  drink  to 
you !  "  It  was  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber 
that  he  communed  thus  with  himself.  Brandy 
and  water  were  before  him  ;  he  mixed  a  stiff 
glass  in  which  to  drink  the  toast,  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips  as  he  uttered  the  last  words. 
Scarcely  had  the  glass  touched  his  lips  when 
it  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  shattered  to 
pieces.  There  before  him  was  the  vision  of 
the  shaft  with  the  dead  body  of  his  other 
self  lying  at  the  bottom.  It  rose  and  moved 
towards  him.  "  Curse  you !  "  he  cried.  "  Can 
VOL.  III.  44 
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I  never  get  rid  of  you  ? "  A  silent  voice 
answered  him  :  "  Never,  while  you  live.  I 
am  the  shadow  of  your  crime.  I  shall  be 
with  you — dogging  you,  haunting  you — to 
the  last  hour  of  your  sinful  life !  " 


'^^'^WW&^ 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

Gilbert  Bidaud  was  puzzled.  As  well  as 
any  man  in  the  world  did  lie  know  the  true 
metal  when  he  saw  it,  and  when  he  was  in 
doubt  and  had  the  opportunity  of  applying 
tests  he  did  so,  and  thus  resolved  his  doubts. 
He  had  done  so  in  the  case  of  Newman 
Chaytor  with  the  result  that  he  proved  the 
metal  to  be  spurious  ;  and  still  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  proof.  There  was  some- 
thing behind  the  scenes  which  was  hidden 
from  him,  and  with  all  his  cleverness  he  could 
not  obtain  sight  of  it. 

His  acquaintance  with  Basil  in  Australia 
had  been  brief,  but  he  had  learnt  in  that 
short  time  to  hate  him  most  cordially.  This 
hatred  was  intensified  by  the  conviction  that 
forced  itself  upon  him  that  Basil  was  a 
straightforward,  honourable  gentleman.  Gil- 
bert Bidaud  never  allowed  his  prejudices  to 
blind  him  and  obscure  his  judgment.     When 
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he  found  himself  in  a  difficult  position  he 
was  careful  that  his  view  of  the  circum- 
stances with  which  he  had  to  contend  was  a 
clear  one,  and  whatever  discomfort  he  might 
bring  upon  himself  by  this  course  it  was 
invariably  of  assistance  to  him  in  the  end  he 
desired  to  attain.  Eecof^nisin^?  in  Basil  the 
gentleman  and  the  man  of  honourable  im- 
pulse he  knew  exactly  where  to  sting  him 
and  how  to  cope  with  him.  Looking  forward 
to  association  with  Basil  in  Europe  he  had 
schooled  himself  beforehand  as  to  the  methods 
to  pursue  with  respect  to  him.  But  these 
methods  were  not  necessary.  The  Basil 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  now 
regular  intercourse,  was  a  different  Basil 
from  the  man  he  had  knowm  across  the  seas, 
easier  to  manage  and  grapple  with.  So  far, 
so  good,  but  it  did  not  content  Gilbert 
Bidaud.  By  no  process  of  reasoning  could 
he  reconcile  the  opposing  characteristics  of 
the  man  he  had  to  fear.  Where  Basil  was 
straight  Chaytor  was  crooked,  where  he  was 
manly  and  independent  Chaytor  was  shy  and 
cringing.  The  physical  likeness  was  suffi- 
ciently striking  to  deceive  the  world ;  the 
moral  likeness  could   deceive  ver}^  few,  and 
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certainly  not  for  long  an  intellect  like  Gilbert 
Bidaud's.  They  had  been  intimate  now  many 
months,  and  Chaytor  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  family.  Beneath  the  tests  which  Gilbert 
employed  his  character  had  gradually  un- 
folded itself.  He  drank,  he  gambled,  he 
dissipated,  and  in  all  his  vices  Gilbert  led 
him  on  and  fooled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent, 
the  elder  man  becoming  every  day  more  con- 
vinced that  there  was  here  a  mystery  which 
it  would  be  useful  to  himself  to  unfold.  All 
he  wanted  was  a  starting  point,  and  it  was 
long  before  it  presented  itself;  but  it  came 
at  last. 

The  rift  of  light  shone  on  a  day  when 
Gilbert  Bidaud  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
direct  the  conversation  to  the  first  time  he 
and  Basil  had  met.  Chaytor  and  Gilbert 
were  alone,  and  had  just  finished  a  match  at 
piquet,  which  left  the  more  experienced 
gamester  of  the  two  a  winner  of  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds.  Chaytor  was  in  a  vile 
temper ;  he  was  a  bad  loser,  and  Gilbert  had 
won  a  considerable  sum  of  him  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  Had  his  brain  been  as 
evenly  balanced  as  that  of  his  antagonist  he 
would   have    recognised   in    him    a    superior 
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player,  and  would  have  declined  to  play 
longer  with  him  for  heavy  stakes,  but,  un- 
luckily for  himself,  he  believed  he  was  the 
equal  of  any  man  in  games  of  skill,  and  the 
worst  qualities  of  pride  were  aroused  by  his 
defeats. 

"  Curse  your  luck  !  "  he  cried. 

"  It  will  turn,  it  will  turn,"  said  Gilbert, 
complacently ;  "  it  cannot  last,  with  so  good 
a  player  as  yourself.  If  we  had  even  cards 
I  should  have  a  poor  chance  with  you." 

He  poured  out  brandy  for  Chaytor  and 
claret  for  himself.  Liquor  was  always  handy 
when  these  two  were  together,  and  Gilbert 
never  drank  spirits.  Chaytor  emptied  his 
glass,  and  Gilbert  sipped  at  his,  and  then 
directed  the  conversation  to  their  first 
meeting  on  the  plantation. 

"  You  must  remember  it  well,"  said 
Gilbert. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  said  Chaytor,  un- 
graciously, helping  himself  to  more  brandy. 
"  One  doesn't  soon  forsret  his  dealino's  with 
Mr.  Gilbert  Bidaud." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  make  mj^self  remembered," 
said  Gilbert,  lauLdiinor  with  an  afTectation  of 
good-humour.     "  For   me,  I  have  never  for- 
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gotten  that  alligator.  I  can  see  it  now,  lying 
without  motion  among  the  reeds." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  exclaimed 
Chaytor,  to  whom,  as  it  happened,  Basil  had 
never  given  any  account  of  the  details  of 
this  first  meeting  with  Gilbert  Bidaud.  "  If 
you  want  to  humbug  me  you  will  have  to 
get  up  earlier  in  the  morning,  my  friend." 

"Why,  that  is  certain,"  said  Gilbert,  con- 
tinuing to  laugh,  but  with  a  strange  thought- 
fulness  in  his  observance  of  Chaytor.  "  I 
was  only  recalling  an  incident  that  occurred 
on  the  morning  I  arrived  on  the  plantafion. 
We  had  tramped  through  the  bush,  my  sister 
and  I,  my  poor  brother  having  urged  us  to 
hasten,  and  we  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
tired  and  dusty.  Before  us  stretched  a  river, 
and,  leaving  my  sister  to  rest  beneath  the 
wide- spread  branches  of  a  tree,  I  sought  a 
secluded  spot  where  I  could  bathe.  I  un- 
dressed and  was  about  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  when  I  beheld  lurkine^  amons^  the 
reeds  a  monstrous  alligator.  A  workman  on 
the  plantation,  chancing  to  pass  that  way,  ran 
down  the  bank  and  seized  my  arm,  and, 
pointing  to  the  alligator,  said,  with  reference 
to  a  remark  I  made  about  being  ready  for  my 
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breakfast,  that  instead  of  eating  I  might  be 
eaten.  It  was  kind  of  that  workman  to  make 
the  attempt  to  save  me.  If  it  had  been  you, 
friend  Basil,  you  might  not  just  then  have 
been  so  anxious  to  deprive  the  monster  of  a 
savoury  meaL" 

"  It  is  pretty  certain,"  acquiesced  Chaytor, 
with  a  sneer,  "  that  I  should  have  left  you  to 
your  fate." 

"  Now  that  is  frank  and  honest,"  said 
Gilbert,  "  and  what  I  like  in  you.  Not  for 
you  the  trouble  of  meaning  one  thing  and 
saying  another.  It  was  not  unlikely,  however, 
that  this  kind  workman,  one  of  the  labourers 
on  the  plantation,  might  have  mentioned  this 
incident  of  the  alligator  to  you." 

"  Whether  it  was  or  wasn't,  he  didn't  men- 
tion it.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard 
the  interesting  story." 

"  Ah,  it  is  interesting,  is  it  not  ?  It  was 
from  this  same  oblii^ino^  workman  that  I  learnt 
many  particulars  of  my  brother's  domestic 
affairs,  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  having  been 
so  long  separated  from  him." 

And  then  Gilbert  Bidaud,  with  something 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  he  had  his  fingers 
on  the  pulse  of  the  mystery  which   was  per- 
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plexing  him,  recapitulated,  as  nearly  as  he 
could  recall  them,  all  the  particulars  of  the 
conversation  between  Basil  and  himself  on 
this  occasion  of  their  first  meeting,  with  not 
one  of  which  was  Chaytor  familiar.  Chaytor, 
continuing  to  drink,  listened  contemptuously 
to  this  "  small  talk,"  as  he  termed  it,  and 
wanted  to  know  why  Gilbert  Bidaud  bored 
him  with  such  stuff;  but  the  old  man  con- 
tinued, and  finall}^  wound  up  with  an  invented 
account  of  a  meeting^  with  Basil  on  the 
plantation,  to  which  Chaytor,  ignorant  of  what 
was  true  and  what  was  false,  willingly  snb- 
scribed,  and  thus  materially  assisted  in  the 
deception  that  was  being  practised  upon  him. 
At  leno[th  Gilbert  Bidaud  rose  with  the 
intention  of  taking  his  leave. 

"  And  how  goes  matters,"  he  asked,  "  with 
you  and  my  niece  ?  Does  the  course  of  true 
love  still  run  smooth  ?  " 

"Never  you  mind,"  retorted  Chaytor, 
"  whether  it  does  or  doesn't.  It  isn't  your 
affair." 

"  Perhaps  not.  You  are  not  in  a  gracious 
humour,  friend  Basil.  We  will  speak  of  it 
another  time.  Do  not  forget  that  I  am 
Annette's  guardian." 
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"  Oh,  no,  I'll  not  forget.  When  she  and  I 
settle  things  I  shall  want  some  information 
from  you." 

"  About ?  "  asked  Gilbert,  and  paused. 

"  About  her  fortune.  You  see,  up  till  now, 
my  friend,  you  have  had  it  all  your  own 
way." 

"  True,  true.  We  will  speak  of  it.  Oh, 
yes,  we  will  speak  of  it,"  adding  inly,  "And 
of  other  things  as  well,  my  mysterious 
friend." 

The  remaining  portion  of  that  day  Gilbert 
Bidaud  devoted  himself  to  thouoht,  the  sub- 
ject  being  the  man  who  called  liimseK  Basil 
Whittingham.  This,  with  him,  was  a  distinct 
process ;  he  had  cultivated  the  art  of 
marshalling  facts  and  evidence,  of  weighing 
their  relative  value  and  their  direct  and 
indirect  bearing  upon  the  problem  he  was 
endeavouring  to  solve,  and  of  imparting  into 
it  all  the  arguments  which  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  to  an  intellect  so  subtle 
and  astute  as  his  own.  "  Outside."  thought 
Gilbert,  "  he  is  Basil,  the  man  I  knew ;  inside 
he  is  not  Basil,  the  man  I  knew.  The  outside 
of  a  man  may  change,  but  it  is  against  nature 
that  his  character  should    be  twisted    inside 
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out — that  it  should  turn  from  white  to  black, 
from  black  to  white.  In  my  estimate  of  Basil 
on  my  brother's  plantation  I  was  not  mis- 
taken; and  that  being  so,  this  man  and  that 
man  are  not  the  same  inwardly.  How  stands 
my  niece  in  regard  to  him  ?  She  was  all  joy 
when  he  first  joined  us  ;  it  was  nothing  but 
Basil,  Basil,  Basil,  like  the  magpie  that  the 
old  woodcutter  gave  her.  But  her  joy  and 
gladness  have  not  stood  the  test  of  time  ;  my 
niece  has  grown  sad.  I  have  seen  her  watch 
Basil's  face  with  grief  in  her  own  ;  I  have  seen 
her  listen  to  his  conversation  with  sadness  and 
surprise  in  her  eyes.  She  says  nothing,  she 
nurses  her  grief,  and  is  the  kind  of  woman 
that  will  sacrifice  herself  to  an  idea,  to  a 
passion  she  regards  as  sacred.  Yes,  this  Basil 
is  not  the  Basil  she  knew — and  she  knew  him 
well  and  intimately,  far  better  than  I.  That 
one  was  capable  of  noble  deeds — though  I 
hated  him  I  will  do  him  justice;  this  one  is 
sordid,  mean,  debased,  depraved.  Fruit 
ripens  and  rots  ;  not  so  men's  hearts.  Where 
there  is  sweetness  it  is  never  wholly  lost ; 
some  trace  of  it  remains,  and  so  with  frank- 
ness, generosity,  and  nobility.  Has  this  Basil 
shown    the    least    moral   indication    that    he 
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is  the  man  we  knew?  Not  one.  All  the 
better  for  me,  perhaps.  He  will  want  some 
information  from  me  respecting  Annette's 
fortune,  will  he  ?  I  may  want  some  informa- 
tion from  him.  He  will  dictate  to  me,  will 
he  ?     Take  care,  m}^  friend,  I  may  dictate   to 

you." 

The  result  of  his  cogitations  was  that  he 
made  a  little  experiment.  For  some  time 
past  a  celebrated  case  of  personation,  in 
which  the  fortunes  of  an  old  family  and 
estate  were  involved,  had  been  the  theme  of 
conversation  and  speculation  all  the  world 
over ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  man  who 
caused  this  excitement  hailed  from  Australia. 
The  trial  had  just  commenced,  and  the  news- 
papers were  full  of  it.  Armed  with  a  bundle 
of  papers,  Gilbert  Bidaud  presented  himself 
to  Chaytor.  Throwing  them  on  the  table,  he 
said : 

"Never  have  I  been  so  interested,  never 
has  there  been  such  a  case  before  the  public. 
How  will  it  end  ?  that  is  the  question — how 
will  it  end  ?  You  and  I,  who  are  students 
of  human  nature,  who  can  read  character  as 
we  read  books,  even  we  must  be  puzzled  and 
perplexed .     Why,  what  have  you  there  ?     As 
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I  live,  you  have  been  purchasing  the  same 
papers  as  myself." 

It  was  true  that  there  were  English  news- 
papers scattered  about  the  room  of  the  same 
dates  as  those  Gilbert  Bidaud  had  brought 
in  with  him,  and  that  their  appearance  indi-. 
cated  that  Cliaytor  had  perused  them. 

"  An  Englishman  may  buy  an  English 
newspaper,  I  suppose,"  said  Chaytor,  a  little 
uneasily,  "  without  its  being  considered  in 
any  way  remarkable.  What  particular  case 
are  you  referring  to  ?  " 

"  An  Englishman,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Gilbert,  with  exceeding  urbanity,  "  may  pur- 
chase every  English  newspaper  there  is  for  sale 
in  the  city  if  he  is  so  inclined.  This  is  the 
particular  case  to  which  I  refer."  He  pointed 
to  the  columns  upon  columns  of  the  reports 
of  the  case,  taking  up  one  paper  after 
another  and  laying  them  all  down  carefully 
a-top  of  each  other  with  the  case  in  question 
uppermost,  till  he  had  gathered  together 
every  newspaper  in  the  room,  and  had 
arranged  them  in  one  pile.  While  he  was 
thus  employed  he  did  not  fail  to  note  that 
Chaytor's  face  had  grown  white,  and  that  he 
was  also  watching  Gilbert  Bidaud  in  fear  and 
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secresy.  Gilbert  Bidaud  laughed  softly,  as 
he  said  : 

"  Study  this  case,  my  dear  friend.  Watch 
its  progress — consider  it  well.  But  perhaps  it 
is  not  necessary  for  one  so  deep,  so  clever  as 
yourself.  You  have  already  made  up  your 
mind  how  it  will  end.  Make  me  as  wise  as 
yourself,  friend  of  my  soul." 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  Chaytor's  arm,  and 
gazed  steadily  into  the  traitor's  eyes,  which 
wavered  in  the  observance. 

"  How  should  I  know,"  exclaimed  Chaytor, 
shaking  off  Gilbert's  hand,  "  how  it  will 
end  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Gilbert,  and 
once  more  lie  laid  his  hand  upon  Chaytor's 
arm,  "  do  not  shake  me  off  so  rudely.  You 
and  I  are  friends,  are  we  not  ?  We  can  serve 
each  other ;  I  may  be  useful  to  you — yes,  yes, 
very,  very  useful." 

He  was  one  who  placed  a  high  value  upon 
small  tests,  and  he  had  laid  his  liand  upon 
Chaytor's  arm  the  second  time  with  a  deli- 
berate and  distinct  purpose.  If  the  man 
before  him  was  really  and  truly  Basil,  he 
could  not  possibly  misunderstand  the  covert 
threat  which  the  action  and  the  tone  in  which 
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he  spoke  conveyed.  Having  nothing  to  fear, 
he  would  show  resentment,  indignation,  and 
would  release  himself  immediately  from  Gil- 
bert's grasp.  Newman  Chaytor  did  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  inwardly  shaking  with  mortal 
dread,  he  allowed  Gilbert's  hand  to  remain, 
and  for  a  few  moments  neither  of  the  men 
spoke.  During  this  brief  silence  Gilbert 
knew  that  the  game  was  his,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  Chaytor's  threat 
concerning  the  management  of  Annette's 
fortune.  He  was  too  wise  to  push  his 
advantage.  With  a  light  laugh,  he  threw  ihe 
pile  of  newspapers  into  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  said : 

"  What  matter  to  us  how  the  case  ends  ? 
If  it  is  against  him,  he  is  a  fool ;  if  it  is  for 
him,  he  deserves  to  win ;  in  either  case 
whether  he  be  or  be  not  the  man,  we  will 
not  discuss  it.  Our  own  affairs  are  for  us 
sufficient.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Chaytor  sullenly.  He  would 
not  have  answered  had  not  Gilbert  looked  up 
at  him  and  compelled  him  to  speak. 

"  I  love  the  daring  deed,"  continued  Gilbert; 
"  my  soul  responds  to  him  who  conceives  and 
carries  it  out,  and  if  there  is  danger  in  the 
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execution  it  is  to  me  all  the  grander.  I  have 
myself  been  daring  in  my  time,  and  had  I  not 
been  successful  rue  would  have  been  my 
portion.  You  and  I,  my  dear  friend,  have  in 
our  nature  some  resemblance ;  we  view  life 
and  human  matters  with  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
sopher. Life  is  short — ah  !  I  envy  you  ;  your 
feet  have  scarcely  passed  the  threshold  ;  I  am 
far  on  the  way.  For  you  the  summer,  for  me 
the  winter.  Well,  well,  there  are  some  years 
before  me  yet,  and  I  will  exercise  our  philo- 
sophy by  enjoying  them.  I  look  to  myself; 
let  other  men  do  the  same.  Nature  says 
aloud,  'Enjoy  the  sunshine.'  I  obey  nature. 
Enjoy,  enjoy,  enjoy — that  is  the  true  teaching; 
and  you,  dear  friend,  are  of  my  opinion.  Let 
this  proclaim  that  we  are  comrades."  He  held 
out  his  hand,  which  Chaytor  felt  constrained 
to  take.  "  That  is  well ;  it  is  safer  so.  And 
attend.  I  pry  not  into  your  secrets,  and  you 
will  not  pry  into  mine.  Of  our  cupboards 
with  their  skeletons  we  will  each  keep  our  key. 
What  I  choose  to  reveal  I  reveal ;  as  with  you. 
Beyond  that  boundary  we  do  not  step." 

He  had  not  uttered  a  compromising  word, 
but  Chaytor  understood  him  thoroughly. 
How  much,  or  how  little,  he  knew,  Chaytor 
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could  not  say,  but  that  he  could  be  a  most 
dangerous  enemy  was  clear.  He  was  not  a 
man  from  whom  one  could  escape  easily,  and, 
even  if  he  were,  Chaytor  was  not  in  the 
humour  to  make  the  attempt.  The  impres- 
sion which  Annette's  grace  and  beauty  had 
made  upon  him  was  so  strong  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  idea  of  leaving  her.  The 
relations  between  them  had  not  been  those 
of  lovers :  they  had  been  of  an  affectionate 
nature,  but  no  words  binding  them  to  each 
other  had  passed  between  them.  Gilbert 
Bidaud  was  correct  in  his  observation  of  ker. 
Joyous  and  bright  at  first  she  had  grown  sad 
and  quiet.  A  shadow  had  fallen  upon  the 
ideal  she  had  worshipped ;  and  yet  she  did 
not  dare  to  blame  the  Basil  who  had  reigned 
in  her  heart,  pure  and  undeliled.  Was  he 
still  so?  She  would  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion ;  when  it  presented  itself  she  refused  to 
listen.  With  a  sad  shake  of  her  head  she 
strove  to  deaden  her  senses  ao;ainst  the  still 
small  voice  which  ever  and  ac^ain  intruded 
the  torturing  doubt,  but  she  could  not  dismiss 
it  entirely.  Basil  she  loved,  Basil  she  would 
always  love  ;  was  it  not  treason  to  love  to 
admit  the  whispered  doubt  that  he  was 
VOL.  III.  45 
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chanfxed  ?  She  amued  sometimes  that  the 
change  was  in  her,  and  wondered  whether  he 
observed  in  her  what  she  observed  in  him. 
She  asked  him  once  : 

"  Am  I  changed,  Basil  ?  " 

"You  are  more  beautiful  and  charming 
than  ever,  Annette." 

They  had  had  a  little  conversation,  in 
which  Gilbert  Bidaud  took  part,  as  to  calling 
each  other  by  their  Christian  names,  and 
Gilbert  had  settled  the  question. 

"  It  is  too  cold,"  he  said,  "  this  Miss 
Bidaud,  this  Mr.  Whittingham.  You  pro- 
claim yourselves  strangers.  Let  it  be  as  it 
was,  as  it  always  shall  be,  Basil  and  Annette. 
Always,  always,  Basil  and  Annette.  Children, 
be  happy." 

It  was  as  thouQ'h  he  had  given  them  a 
fatherly  benediction. 

From  the  day  of  the  last  recorded  inter- 
view between  Gilbert  Bidaud  and  Newman 
Chaytor,  the  intimacy  between  them  grew 
still  closer.  Gilbert  managed  that,  and  also 
so  contrived  matters  that,  without  any  open 
declaration  beinc^  made,  no  one  could  doubt 
that  Chaytor  and  Annette  were  unavowed 
lovers.     Gilbert  had  decided  that  it  would  be 
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best  and  safest  for  him  that  they  should 
marry.  He  had  Chaytor  in  his  power,  and 
could  make  a  bargain  with  him  which  would 
ensure  him  ease  and  comfort  for  his  remain- 
ing years.  With  another  man  it  would  not 
be  so  easy ;  he  would  have  to  render  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,  and  in  this  there 
was  distinct  danger.  He  was  very  curious 
to  arrive  at  the  real  truth  respecting  Chay- 
tor, and  despite  his  assurance  that  he  would 
not  pry  into  Chaytor's  secret,  he  was  con- 
tinually on  the  watch  for  something  that 
would  help  to  reveal  it  to  him.  Chaytor, 
however,  was  on  his  guard,  and  Gilbert 
learnt  nothing  further. 

"Next  week,"  he  said  to  Chaytor,  "we 
go  to  Villa  Bidaud.  The  summer  is  waning, 
and  the  climate  there  is  warm  and  agreeable. 
You  accompany  us  ?  " 

"  Where  Annette  goes  I  go,"  said  Chaytor. 

"Yet,"  said  Gilbert,  with  a  certain  wary 
thouf^htfulness,  "  matters  should  be  more 
definitely  arranged  before  you  become  ab- 
solutely one  of  our  family  circle.  I  have 
spoken  of  this  before.  You  are  neither 
brother  nor  cousin — what  really  would  you 
be  to  her  ?  " 

45* 
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"  You  know  what  I  would  really  be." 

"  I  know  ;  but  at  present  it  is  locked  in  a 
box.  If  you  tarry  too  long  you  will  lose 
her.  I  perceive  that  that  would  be  a  blow  ; 
and  well  it  might  be,  for  she  is  a  prize  a 
king  would  be  proud  to  win.  Shall  we  de- 
cide it  this  evening  ? "  Chaytor  nodded. 
"  Join  us  at  nine  o'clock,  and  we  will  settle 
the  matter.  It  may  be  advisable  that  I  speak 
first  to  Annette.  She  may  need  management. 
I  will  give  you  a  word  of  warning.  If  it 
goes  according  to  your  wish,  be  mire  careful 
in  5^our  behaviour.  Think  a  little  less  of 
yourself,  a  little  more  of  her.  Be  tender, 
considerate,  thoughtful,  for  a  time  at  least, 
until  you  are  secure  of  her.  Then  it  is  your 
affair  and  hers,  and  I  shall  have  nought  to 
do  with  either  of  you." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that,"  thought  Chaytor, 
and  said  aloud,  "  You  think  I  need  your 
warning  ?  " 

"I  know  you  need  it.  You  have  either 
small  regard  for  women,  or  you  are  clumsy 
in  3^our  management  of  them.  Before  I 
leave  you  now,  I  wish  you  to  sign  this 
paper." 

It  was  a  document,  carefully  worded,  which 
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Gilbert  Bidaud  had  drawn  out,  by  which 
Chaytor  bound  himself  to  make  no  demand 
upon  Annette's  guardian  for  any  money  or 
property  which  had  fallen  to  Annette  upon 
her  father's  death.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  claims  in  the  present  or  the 
future. 

"  Why  should  I  sign  this  ?  "  asked  Chaytor, 
rebelliously. 

"  Because  it  is  my  wish,"  replied  Gilbert. 

"  If  I  refuse  ?  " 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  will  lose  Annette. 
In  the  second  place,  something  worse  than 
that  will  happen  to  you." 

"  Through  you  ?  " 

"  Through  me.  I  have  a  touch  of  the 
bloodhound  in  me.  Take  heed.  Only  in 
alliance  with  me  are  you  safe." 

It  was  a  bold  hazard,  but  it  succeeded. 
Without  another  word,  Chaytor  signed  the 
paper. 

"  Basil  Whittingham,"  said  Gilbert  Bidaud, 
examining  the  signature,  and  uttering  the 
name  with  significant  emphasis.     "Good." 

That  evening  the  engagement  between 
Annette  and  Chaytor  was  ratified  in  the 
presence   of  Gilbert   Bidaud   and   his   sister. 
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The  old  man  had  a  long  conversation  with 
his  niece  before  Cha3^tor  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  told  her  that  Basil  had  formally 
proposed  for  her  hand,  and  that  knowing 
her  heart  was  already  given  to  the  young 
man,  he  had  accorded  his  consent  to  their 
union.  He  spoke  in  great  praise  of  Basil's 
character,  and  skilfull}^  alluded  to  certain 
matters  which  he  knew  Annette  was  grieving 
over. 

"  You  have  observed  a  change  in  Basil," 
he  said,  "  so  have  I ;  but  you,  my  dear 
niece,  are  partly  responsible  for  it.  The 
truth  is,  Basil  was  fearful  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  would  receive  his  declaration. 
He  loves  you  with  so  deep  and  profound 
a  love,  and  he  sets  so  high  a  value  upon  you, 
that  he  hardly  dared  to  hope.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  his  position  has  made  him  forget 
himself ;  he  has  committed  excesses ;  he  has 
behaved  as  if  he  were  not  Basil,  but  another 
man.  You,  my  dear  child,  with  your  simple 
heart,  are  ignorant  of  the  vagaries  which 
loves  fever,  and  the  fear  of  disappointment, 
play  in  a  man's  nature.  They  transform 
him,  and  only  when  his  heart  is  at  ease, 
and  he  is   satislied  that  his  love  is  returned, 
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does  his  better,  liis  higher  self  return.  But 
for  this  fear,  Basil  would  perhaps  have  un- 
folded his  heart  to  you  without  any  inter- 
vention, though  he  has  behaved  like  an 
honourable  man  in  speaking  first  to  me.  You 
will  be  very,  very  happy,  my  child.  I  bless 
you." 

Only  too  ready  was  Annette  to  accept  this 
explanation.  Implicitly  beheving  in  it,  and 
not  for  one  moment  suspecting  guile  or 
duplicity,  she  felt  her  faith  and  her  best  hopes 
restored.  When  Chaytor  came  to  her,  he 
was  for  a  while  humbled  by  her  sweetness 
and  modesty,  and  what  deficiencies  there  were 
in  him  Annette  supplied  them  out  of  her  faith 
and  trust. 

"There  is  a  little  formality,"  said  Gilbert 
Bidaud,  intruding  upon  the  lovers.  "  It  is 
a  custom  in  our  family  to  sign  a  preliminary 
marriage  contract.  Affix  your  signatures 
here — you,  Basil  Whittingham,  you,  Annette 
Bidaud.  It  is  well.  Before  the  year  is  out, 
we  will  have  a  wedding." 

Within  a  week  they  were  in  Switzerland, 
settled  in  the  Villa  Bidaud. 
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Annette  did  not  remain  long  in  her  delusion. 
Gradually,  but  surely  her  bright  hopes  faded 
away,  to  be  replaced  by  a  terrible  feeling  of 
hopeless  resignation.  The  serpent  cannot 
change  its  nature,  and  the  worst  features  in 
Newman  Chaytor's  character  began  to  assert 
themselves  soon  after  the  signing  of  the 
document  which  Gilbert  Bidaud  had  des- 
cribed as  the  preliminary  marriage  contract. 
He  was  sure  of  Annette  ;  what  need,  therefore, 
for  the  wearini]^  of  an  irksome  mask  ?  He 
threw  it  aside,  and  exhibited  himself  in  his 
true  colours,  to  the  grief  and  despair  of  the 
girl  he  had  successfully  deceived.  She  heard 
him,  in  conversation  with  her  uncle,  use 
language  and  utter  sentiments  at  which  her 
soul  revolted ;  she  saw  him  frequently  the 
worse  for  liquor  ;  and  often  now  she  pur- 
posely avoided  him  when  he  sought  her 
society.  Brightness  died  out  of  the  world, 
and  she  thought  shudderingly  of  the  future. 
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The  flowers  in  her  young  heart  were  withered. 
And  yet  she  dwelt  mournfully  upon  the 
image  of  the  man  she  had  adored,  and  asked 
herself,  Can  it  be  possible — can  it  be  possible? 
The  answer  was  there,  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  sitting  by  her  side,  pressing  her  hand 
while  he  uttered  coarse  jokes,  or  gazing 
darkly  at  Gilbert  Bidaud,  who  was  ever  ready 
to  give  smiles  for  frowns.  For  this  was  the 
old  man's  method  ;  he  was  urbane  and  light- 
hearted  in  the  family  circle,  and  nothing  that 
Chaytor  said  could  disturb  his  equanimity. 
He  had  the  traitor  in  his  toils,  and  he  placed 
his  game  with  the  air  of  an  indulgent  master. 
The  Villa  Bidaud  was  a  great  rambling 
house  of  two  storeys,  standing  in  its  own 
grounds.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall,  and  stood  far  back  from  the  public 
road  ;  when  the  strong  iron  gates  were 
locked  it  resembled  a  prison.  Annette, 
chilled  at  heart,  began  to  feel  that  it  was  one, 
and  but  for  the  companionship  of  her  faithful 
maid  Emily,  her  life  would  have  been  dark 
and  gloomy  indeed.  It  was  a  relief  to  her 
when  her  uncle  announced  that  he  and  the 
man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  were  going 
away  on  business  for  two  or  three  weeks. 
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Their  mission  was  special  and  important 
and  has  been  attempted  by  hundreds  of  other 
gulls.  Gilbert  Bidaud  had  discovered  a 
S3^stem  by  which  he  could  break  the  bank  at 
Monte  Carlo.  The  one  diversion  of  the  two 
knaves  in  the  Villa  Bidaud  was  gambling. 
Never  a  day  passed  but  they  were  closeted 
together  in  a  locked  room  rattlino-  the  dice  or 
shuffling  the  cards.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  demon  of  play  is  not  more  potent 
than  the  demon  of  drink,  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  had  so  fastened  itself  upon  Newman 
Chaytor  that  he  could  not  escape  from  it. 
His  losses  maddened  him,  but  his  infatuation 
led  him  on  to  dee[)er  and  deeper  losses, 
Gilbert  Bidaud  always  declaring  that  the  luck 
must  change  and  that  the  money  Chaytor  lost 
was  only  money  lent.  Occasionally  he  pro- 
fessed indifference  to  the  fatal  pastime,  and 
lured  Chaytor  on  to  persuasion,  replying, 
"  Well,  as  you  insist."  One  day  Chaytor,  as 
usual,  was  savagely  growling  at  his  ill-luck, 
when  Gilbert  said  carelessly  : 

"  You  can  get  it  all  back,  ten,  twenty,  a 
hundred-fold,  if  you  like." 

"  IIow  ?  "  eagerly  demanded  Chaytor. 

Then  Gilbert  unfolded  his  plan.     He  had 
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made  a  wonderful  discover}^,  an  absolutely 
infallible  system  by  which  fortunes  could  be 
won  at  the  roulette  tables  of  Monte  Carlo  and 
elsewhere.  Chaytor  caught  at  the  bait,  but 
with  smaller  cunning  threw  doubt  upon  it. 

"You  can  demonstrate  it,"  said  Gilbert. 
"  I  have  here  a  roulette  table  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  introduced  you,  and  upon  which  I 
have  proved  my  figures.  You  shall  take  the 
bank,  and  I  will  carry  out  my  system.  We 
will  play  for  small  stakes.     What  say  you  ?  " 

Chaytor  suggested  that  the  stakes  should 
be  imaginary,  but  to  this  the  cleverer  knave 
would  not  agree. 

"  You  insist  that  the  bank  must  win,"  he 
said.     "  Take  the  bank  and  try." 

They  played  for  three  days,  during  which, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  Gilbert  rose  invariably  a 
winner.    At  the  end  of  the  third  day,  he  said  : 

"  See  now.  I  have  won  from  you  an 
average  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  day.  All 
we  have  to  do  at  Monte  Carlo  is  to  increase 
the  stakes,  and  we  can  win  as  much  as  we 
please.  Say,  to  be  moderate,  three  thousand 
pounds  a  day.  Fifty  days,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds.  Seventy-five  thousand 
each. 
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Chaytor  was  eager  to  begin,  but  there  was 
first  a  bargain  to  be  struck.  In  return  for 
the  fortune  they  were  to  will,  and  of  which 
Chaytor  was  to  have  an  equal  share,  Gilbert 
Bidaud  stij)ulated  that  his  partner  should 
provide  the  funds  for  the  venture.  At  first 
Chaytor  refused,  but  when  Gilbert  said, 
"  Very  well,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter,"  he 
implored  to  be  admitted  upon  the  sti^^ulated 
terms. 

"  We  commence  with  a  bank  of  five  thou- 
sand pounds,"  said  Gilbert. 

Chaytor  drew  a  long  face  at  mention  of  this 
sum,  but  he  was  in  the  toils,  and  avarice  com- 
pelled compliance.  On  the  morning  of  their 
departure  he  handed  over  the  amount  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  it  being  another  of 
Gilbert's  conditions  that  he  should  be  the 
treasurer.  Now,  on  the  previous  day,  after 
Chaytor  had  consented  to  provide  the  five 
thousand  pounds,  Gilbert  had  resolved  to 
ascertain  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
cealing his  treasure.  It  was  easy  enough  to 
carry  out  this  resolve.  The  Villa  Bidaud  was 
an  old  house,  with  the  peculiarities  of  which 
Gilbert  had  made  himself  familiar  at  the  time 
he  purchased  it.     In  one  part  of  the  room  in 
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which  Chaytor  slept,  the  wall  was  double,  an 
outer  panel  admitting  of  the  entrance  of  any 
person  who  wished  to  play  the  spy.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  to  ascend  three  steps,  when  an 
artfullj^  concealed  peep-hole  enabled  him  to 
see  all  the  movements  of  the  occupant  of  the 
inner  room.  From  that  point  of  observation 
Gilbert  watched  Chaytor's  proceedings ;  saw 
him  carefully  lock  the  door  and  mask  the 
keyhole,  so  that  no  one  could  see  into  the 
room  through  it ;  saw  him  as  carefully  cover 
the  windows  and  render  himself  safe  in  that 
direction ;  saw  him  take  his  hoard  of  bank- 
notes from  the  artfully- contrived  pockets  in 
his  clothes,  count  them  over,  place  a  small 
pile  aside,  and  return  the  balance  to  its 
hiding-place.  Gilbert  saw  somethirg  more. 
He  beheld  Cha3^tor  suddenly  pause  and  look 
before  him,  while  upon  his  features  gathered 
a  convulsed  and  horror-stricken  expression, 
as  though  he  was  gazing  on  some  appalling 
phantom.  It  was  at  such  a  moment  that  the 
character  of  Chaytor's  face  became  entirely 
changed,  all  likeness  to  Basil  being  com- 
pletely obliterated.  Chaytor's  arms  were 
stretched  out  in  the  act  of  repelling  a 
presence   visible  only   to  himself;  his    limbs 
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trembled,  a  cold  sweat  bathed  his  counte- 
nance, and  he  exhibited  all  the  s3miptoms  of  a 
man  in  the  throes  of  a  mortal  agony. 

Slowly  and  thoughtfully  Gilbert  left  his 
post  and  returned  to  his  own  apartment.  His 
suspicions  were  absolutely  confirmed,  so  far 
as  the  evidence  he  had  obtained  could  confirm 
them.  On  the  followinc^  morninor  lie  and 
Chaytor  took  their  departure. 

"They  part  from  us  without  regret,"  he 
observed  as  they  rode  away. 

"  Who  are  they  ? "  asked  Cha^'tor,  in  a 
morose  tone.  He  knew  to  whom  his  com- 
panion referred  Annette  had  exhibited  no 
concern  when  he  informed  her  that  business 
compelled  a  separation  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 
She  had  received  this  intimation  in  silence,  and 
when  he  kissed  her  good-bye  had  not  returned 
his  kiss.  He  inwardl}'  resolved  that  when  he 
and  Annette  were  married  she  should  pay  for 
her  growing  coldness  towards  him. 

"I  was  thinking^  of  my  n'ece,"  replied 
Gilbert.  "  She  displayed  but  small  grief  at  the 
departure  of  her  lover.     And  such  a  lover !  " 

Chaytor  looked  sharply  at  him,  for  there 
was  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  but 
Gilbert's  countenance  was  expressionless. 
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"  Women  are  queer  cattle,"  he  said  roughly. 

"  True,  true,"  assented  Gilbert,  "  and 
cattle  must  be  taught  to  know  who  are  their 
masters.  Bah  !  We  will  not  talk  of  them. 
Let  us  rather  talk  of  the  fortune  we  are  pur- 
suing and  shall  overtake." 

So  they  fell  to  discussing  this  most  agree- 
able theme,  and  indulging  in  visions  of  vast 
gains.  Chaytor  did  not  know  what  his  com- 
panion knew —  that  the  "system"  discovered 
by  Gilbert  would  have  b3en  really  a  certain 
thing  but  for  one  combination  or  series  of 
figures  which  might  not  be  drawn  for  many 
days  together. 

It  was  upon  the  chance  of  this  series  not 
presenting  itself  that  Gilbert  relied  ;  if  the}^ 
escaped  it,  their  purses  would  be  filled  ;  if 
it  occurred,  it  was  not  his  money  that  would 
be  lost. 

No  time  was  wasted  at  Monte  Carlo ; 
within  an  hour  of  their  arrival  they  com- 
menced to  play,  and  before  they  retired  to 
rest  they  counted  their  winnings. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  "  asked  Gilbert  gaily. 

"  No,"  replied  Chaytor,  feverishly  fingering 
the  izold  and  notes.  "  We  must  win  more, 
more  ! " 
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*'  We  will.  The  world  is  at  our  feet.  Let 
us  divide." 

This  was  a  part  of  Gilbert's  plan ;  the 
winnings  of  each  day  were  to  be  divided ; 
thus  he  made  sure  of  gain  to  himself,  what- 
ever might  happen  to  his  partner.  For  some 
days  their  operations  prospered,  and  then 
came  the  inevitable  bad  experience.  They 
sustained  a  loss,  another,  another  ;  a  large 
sum  had  to  be  staked  to  recover  their  losses, 
and  that  also  was  swept  in  by  the  croupiers, 
upon  whose  stony  faces  ruin  and  despair 
produced  no  impression.  Chaytor  stormed 
and  reviled,  and  Gilbert  listened  with  calm- 
ness to  his  reproaches.  In  desperation  the 
younger  man  took  the  game  in  hand  himself, 
and  plunged  wildly  at  the  tables,  Gilbert 
looking  on  in  silence.  The  result  was  that, 
after  a  fortniglit  had  passed,  Chaytor  had 
lost  ten  thousand  pounds  of  his  ill-gotten 
wealth. 

Nearly  half  the  fortune  of  which  he  had 
obtained  fraudulent  possession  was  gone. 
With  a  gloomy  countenance  he  counted  what 
remained  ;  his  heart  was  filled  with  bitterness 
towards  his  companion,  whose  design  it  was 
to  lead  Chaytor  on  step  by  step  until  his  ruin 
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was  complete.  For  a  little  while  Cliaytor 
contemplated  flight,  but  so  unwearying  was 
the  watch  kept  on  him  by  Gilbert,  that,  had 
he  nerved  himself  determinedly  to  his  design, 
he  could  not  have  put  it  in  execution. 
Besides,  the  thought  of  Annette  held  him 
back.  No,  he  would  not  fly,  he  would  return 
to  the  Villa  Bidaud,  he  would  marr^^  Annette, 
he  would  compel  Gilbert  to  make  restitution 
of  his  niece's  fortune,  and  then  he  would  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  his  evil  genius  and  take 
Annette  to  America,  where  he  would  com- 
mence a  new  life. 

"  I  have  had  enough  of  this,"  he  said  to 
Gilbert.  "  If  I  followed  your  counsels  any 
lonofer  I  should  land  in  the  clutter." 

"  Not  so,  not  so,"  responded  the  unruffled 
Gilbert ;  "  if  you  were  guided  by  me  you 
would  land  in  a  palace.  See,  now,  I  kept  a 
record  of  the  numbers  while  you  were  so 
recklessly  staking  your  money  on  this  chance 
and  that,  throwing  away,  like  a  madman,  the 
certainty  I  offered  you.  You  know  my  sys- 
tem ;  sit  down  with  these  numbers  before 
you,  follow  them,  back  them  according  to  my 
notation,  and  discover  how  you  would  have 
got  back  all  your  losses,  and  been  in  the  end 
VOL.  iif.  46 
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a  large  gainer.  I  leave  you  for  an  hour  to 
the  lesson  I  set  you." 

Chaytor  applied  himself  to  the  task,  with 
a  savage  desire  to  prove  by  mathematical 
demonstration  that  his  associate  had  robbed 
him,  and  finding  that  Gilbert  was  right  and 
that  by  following  the  S3^stem  he  would  have 
recovered  his  money,  cursed  his  luck,  and 
Gilbert,  and  all  the  world.  His  paroxysm 
of  anger  abated,  a  sense  of  comfort  stole 
upon  him.  When  he  had  freed  himself  from 
the  shackles  which  Gilbert  had  thrown 
around  him,  when  Annette  was  his  and  he 
and  she  were  alone,  he  would  come  back  to 
Monte  Carlo  and  carry  out  on  his  sole  ac- 
count the  system  he  had  so  foolishly  aban- 
doned. Then  all  the  money  that  was  won 
would  be  his  own  ;  there  would  be  no  Gilbert 
Bidaud  to  cheat  him  of  half. 

"  Have  you  verified  my  figures  ? '"  asked  the 
old  man,  returning.  "  Have  you  established 
your  folly  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Chaytor,  thrusting  the 
paper  upon  which  he  made  his  calculations 
into  his  pocket,  "  you  have  deceived  and 
tricked  me." 

"  Ah,    ah,"  ejaculated    Gilbert,  in   a   light 
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and  pleasant  tone,  "  I  have  deceived  and 
tricked  you — and  you  have  seen  through  me ! 
Clever  Basil,  clever  Basil !  I  am  as  a  child  in 
your  hands.  Come,  let  us  get  back  to  our  dear 
Annette.     Let  us  fly  on  the  wings  of  love." 

They  had  not  announced  their  intended 
return,  and  their  arrival  at  the  Villa  Bidaud 
was  therefore  unexpected.  The  gates  were 
unlocked  for  them  by  a  servant,  and  they 
entered  the  grounds.  Gilbert  took  the  keys 
from  the  man,  and  relocked  the  gates. 

"You  are  precious  careful,"  said  Chaytor. 
*'  Are  you  frightened  of  thieves  ?  " 

"  I  am  old,"  said  Gilbert,  with  a  smile ; 
"  I  am  losing  my  nerve.  We  stopped  at  the 
post-house,  did  we  not,  to  inquire  for  let- 
ters ?  " 

"  We  did." 

"  You  heard  me  speak  to  the  woman  ?  " 

"  You  were  talking,  I  know,  but  I  did  not 
hear  what  passed  between  you." 

"  Your  thoui][hts  were  on  our  sweet  An- 
nette.  Why  is  she  not  here  to  receive  us  ? 
Why  does  she  not  fly  into  our  arms  ?  Ah,  I 
forp'ot.  We  did  not  write  that  we  were 
coming.  Yes,  I  spoke  to  the  woman  at  the 
post-house  ;  I  asked  her  for  the  news." 

46* 
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"  News  in  this  den !  "  exclaimed  Cliavtor, 
scornfully.  "  One  miglit  as  well  be  out  of 
the  world." 

"Out  of  the  world — yes,  out  of  the  world. 
Speak  not  of  it ;  I  have  passed  the  sixties." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Chaytor,  with  a 
gloomy  look  around,  "  I  don't  intend  to  keep 
here  much  lonsjer.  It  is  as  much  like  a  tomb 
as  any  23lace  I  have  ever  seen." 

"  There  again,  there  again !  Out  of  the 
world,  and  tombs.  You  mock  the  old  man. 
What  was  I  saying  when  you  interrupted 
me  ?  Ah,  about  the  woman  at  the  post-house. 
I  asked  her  for  news,  and  she  told  me  that 
three  strangers  had  been  seen  this  afternoon 
in  the  village." 

"  Eare  news  that.  She  might  have  saved 
her  breath." 

"  Everything  is  news  in  these  small  vil- 
lages. Now,  why  is  it  that  my  mind  dwells 
upon  these  strangers?  Such  visits  are 
common  enough.  Doubtless  the}^  are  but 
passing  through,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  them." 

"  Then  why  keep  talking  about  them  ?  " 

"  Gently,  gently.  I  had  a  bad  dream  last 
night.      I  saw  you  pursued  by   foes,    and  I 
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hastened  after  you  in  my  dreams  to  assist 
you." 

"More  than  you  would  do  if  you  were 
awake." 

"You  misjudge  me.  But  to  continue. 
How  many  foes  were  pursuing  you  ?  Three. 
How  many  strangers  appeared  in  the  village 
this  afternoon  ?  Three.  See  you  any  warn- 
ing, any  hidden  danger  in  this  ?  " 

"It  is  a  coincidence,  nothing  more,"  re- 
plied Chaytor,  with  an  uneasy  shifting  of  his 
body.  "  Look  here — I  am  not  going  to  stand 
this,  5^ou  know." 

"  You  are  not  going^  to  stand  what  ?  " 

"This  infernal  badgering — this  attempt  to 
make  me  uncomfortable.  Haven't  I  enousfh 
to  worrv  me  as  it  is  ?  What  do  I  care  about 
your  dreams  and  your  three  strangers  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  make  you  comfortable — and 
happy ;  yes,  very,  very  happy.  And  you 
will  be  if  you  do  not  quarrel  with  me." 

"  And  if  I  do  quarrel  with  you  ?  " 

Gilbert  liidaud  toyed  musingly  with  a 
charm  on  Chaytor's  watch  chain.  "  Be  ad- 
vised. Keep  friends  with  me,  the  best  of 
friends.  Old  as  I  am,  it  is  not  safe  to  quarrel 
with  me." 
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"  01],  tush  !  "  cried  Chaytor,  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  his  discomposure.  "  Have 
you  done  with  your  post- woman  and  her 
three  strangers  ?  " 

"  Not  quite.  I  made  further  inquiries 
about  them,  and  learnt  all  there  was  to  learn. 
They  came  to  the  village,  they  inquired  for 
the  Villa  Bidaud,  they  walked  all  round  the 
walls,  they  lingered  at  the  gate,  they  looked 
up  to  see  the  house,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
not  to  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  road, 
they  talked  together,  they  lingered  still 
longer,  and  then — they  went  away." 

"  The  King  of  France  went  up  the  hill," 
quoted  Chaytor.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I 
make  of  all  this  ?  " 

''  Do." 

"  The  dream  you  had  was  of  your  enemies, 
not  mine.  These  three  strangers  are  inte- 
rested in  you,  and  not,  b}^  any  remote  possi- 
bility, in  me.  They  inquired  for  the  Villa 
Bidaud — your  villa,  your  name.  The  fact  is, 
my  friend,  something  you  have  forgotten  in 
the  past  has  been  raked  up  against  you,  and 
these  three  strangers  have  come  to  remind 
you  of  it."  lie  laughed  in  great  enjoyment 
at  this  turning  of  the  tables. 
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"  It  is  an  ingenious  theory,"  said  Gilbert, 
composedly.  "  Something  I  have  forgotten 
in  the  past !  But  I  have  been  so  very,  very 
careful.  Is  it  possible  that  anything  can 
have  escaped  me  ?  Perhaps,  perhaps  ?  We 
cannot  be  for  ever  on  our  guard.  Thank 
you  for  reminding  me.  You  asked  me  if  I 
was  frightened  of  thieves.  Friend  of  my 
soul,  I  am  frightened  of  everything,  of  every 
body.  That  is  why  I  gave  instructions  that 
these  gates  were  never  to  be  opened  to  stran- 
gers unless  by  my  orders.  None  can  gain 
admittance  here  against  my  wish.  It^  is  a 
necessary  precaution.  Ah,  here  is  my  sister." 
He  saluted  her  on  both  cheeks,  and  then  in- 
quired for  Annette. 

"  She  keeps  her  room,"  was  the  answer. 

''  Sick  ?  " 

"  In  temper  only." 

"  She  knows  of  our  return  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  informed  her  myself." 

"And  her  reply  ?  " 

"  She  will  come  down  later." 

Gilbert  turned  to  Chaytor  and  said,  "  Our 
little  one  has  a  will  and  a  temper  of  her  own, 
but  you  will  tame  her  ;  yes,  you  will  tame 
her." 
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Cliaj'tor  said  nothing ;  lie  did  not  like  the 
signs,  and  the  temptation  came  again  upon 
him  to  fly.  But  still  the  image  of  Annette 
acted  as  a  counterpoise — her  very  avoidance 
of  him  made  the  prize  more  precious. 

"  Why  did  you  not  come  to  welcome  us  ?  " 
he  asked,  when  at  length  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance. 

"I  was  not  well,"  she  answered,  with  her 
eyes  on  the  ground. 

"  Are  you  better  now  ?  " 

"No." 

"  This  is  a  nice  lover's  OTeetin^:^,"  he  said. 

She  shivered.  He  gazed  frowningly  at 
her,  but  she  did  not  raise  her  head.  "  I  will 
break  her  spirit,"  he  thought. 

Aloud  he  said,  "  You  do  not  seem  happy, 
Annette." 

"  I  am  most  unhappy." 

"Am  I  the  cause?"  he  asked,  and  waited 
for  the  reply  which  did  not  come.  "  It  is 
clear,  then ;  do  you  wish  to  break  the  con- 
tract ?  " 

"  Can  I  ?  "  she  said,  with  sudden  eagerness. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  roughly.  "  You  are 
bound  by  the  paper  we  signed." 

This  was  her  own  belief.     With  a  sigh  she 
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turned  away,  and  strove  to  fix  her  mind  upon 
a  book.  But  the  words  swam  before  her 
eyes  ;  she  turned  over  page  after  page 
mechanicall}?',  without  the  least  understanding 
of  their  sense.  All  at  once  her  attention  was 
arrested  by  mention  of  a  name — Old  Corrie. 
For  some  reason  of  his  own,  Gilbert  Bidaud 
had  directed  the  conversation  he  was  holding 
with  Chaytor  to  tlie  old  Australian  days,  and 
he  had  just  inquired  whether  Chaytor  could 
give  him  any  information  of  Old  Corrie.  The 
old  fellow's  visit  to  Emily's  mother  in  Bourne- 
mouth had  been  made  about  the  time  'that 
Annette's  feeling's  were  under2^oiii2^  a  chann^e 
towards  the  man  to  whom  she  had  en2'\T^ed 
herself,  as  she  believed,  irrevocably.  This 
would  not  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  her 
not  speaking  of  the  visit  to  Chaytor,  but  he 
had  latterly  expressed  himself  sick  of  Australia 
and  all  allusions  to  it. 

"  Don't  speak  of  it  again  to  me, '  he  had 
said,  pettishly,  "  or  of  anybody  I  knew 
there." 

She  obeyed  him,  and  thus  it  was  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  particulars,  the  knowledge  of 
which  would  have  saved  him  from  tripping 
on  the  present  occasion. 
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"  Corrie,"  said  Cliaytor,  "  the  woodman  ? 
Oh,  that  old  fool !  "  Annette  started.  The 
brutal  tone  in  which  Chaytor  spoke  .^hocked 
her.  ''He's  dead  ;  and  a  good  riddance  too." 
Annette  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands. 
Old  Corrie  was  dead ;  he  must  have  died 
lately — since  his  visit  to  Bournemouth.  How 
strange  that  the  man  who  had  just  spoken 
had  said  nothin^r  to  her  of  the  ffood  old  man's 
death  !  kShe  held  her  breath,  and  lifctened  in 
amazement  to  what  followed. 

"  Dead,  eh  ?  "  said  Gilbert,  callously.  "  Long 
smce  t 

"  A  good  many  j^ears  ago." 

"  In  Australia,  then  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  in  Australia." 

Gilbert  would  have  dropped  the  subject,  as 
being  of  small  interest ;  but,  observing  that 
Annette  was  listening  to  the  conversation  with 
somewhat  unusual  attention,  was  impelled  to 
say  something  more  upon  it. 

"  Did  he  leave  any  money  behind  him  ?  " 

"  Not  a  shilling.  Drank  it  all  away.  He 
died  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tremens." 

Annette  rose  from  her  chair  in  horror. 

"  You  saw  him  dead  ?  "  pursued  Gilbert, 
maliciously. 
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"  I  was  with  him  at  the  time.  You  are 
mighty  particular  with  your  questions." 

He  was  not  aware  that  Annette  had  slowly 
approached  him,  and  was  onl}^  made 
conscious  of  it  by  the  touch  of  her  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"Well?  "he  said. 

She  looked  steadily  at  him  ;  every  vestige 
of  colour  had  fled  from  her  face,  her  eyes 
dilated,  her  lips  were  apart ;  thus  they  gazed 
at  each  other  in  silence,  and  Gilbert,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  watched  them  closely. 
There  was  an  accusing  quality  in  Annette's 
steady  gaze  which  fascinated  Chaytor,  and  the 
colour  died  out  of  his  face  as  it  had  died  out 
of  hers.  His  e3^es  began  to  shift,  his  limbs  to 
twitch. 

"  How  is  this  going  to  end  ? "  thought 
Gilbert  Bidaud,  his  interest  in  the  scene 
growing.  "  My  niece  has  the  upper  hand 
here.  Faith,  she  has  the  Bidaud  blood  in 
her." 

His  suddenly-aroused  pride  in  her  was  a 
personal  tribute  to  himself.  For  fully  five 
minutes  there  was  dead  silence  in  the  room  ; 
then  Annette  removed  her  hand  from  Chay- 
tor's  arm,  and  quitted  the  apartment. 
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The  spell  broken,  Cliaytor  jumped  up  in 
fury,  and  looked  after  lier  retreating  form. 
Turning  to  Gilbert,  he  cried  : 

"  The  girl  has  lost  her  senses.  Is  there 
insanity  in  your  family,  M.  Gilbert  Bidaud  ?  " 

"  We  were  ever  remarkable,"  replied  Gil- 
bert, in  a  more  serious  tone  than  that  in 
which  he  generally  spoke,  "  for  well  balanced 
brains.  It  is  that  which  has  kept  us  always 
on  the  safe  side,  which  has  enabled  us  to  swim 
while  others  sink.  Instead  of  losing  her 
senses,  Annette,  perhaps,  has  come  to  them.  I 
give  you  my  honest  word,  there  crept  into  my 
mind,  while  you  were  playing  that  silent 
scene  with  her,  a  profound  admiration  for  the 
young  lady,  ni}"  niece.  She  has  qualities  of 
the  Bidaud  type  ;  I  pay  her  tribute."  He 
bowed  towards  the  door,  half  mocking^lv,  half 
admiringly. 

"  I  don't  want  j^our  honest  word,"  cried 
Chaytor  in  wrath  and  fear,  for  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  the  ally  upon  whom  he  reckoned 
miffht  declare  himself  ac^ainst  him.  "  I  want 
your  plain  meaning." 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  Gilbert;  "but  as 
walls  have  ears,  and  there  may  be  danger — to 
you  and  not  to  me — in  what  you  force  me  to 
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say,  I  propose  that  we  adjourn  to  the  lodge  by 
the  gates,  where  we  may  exchange  confidences 
in  safety." 

He  led  the  way  to  the  grounds,  and  Chay- 
tor  followed  him,  as  a  whipped  dog  follows  its 
master. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  lodge  to  which  Gilbert  Bidaud  referred 
stood  close  to  the  gates  through  which  en- 
trance was  obtained  to  the  house  and 
grounds.  It  contained  four  rooms,  two  above 
and  two  below,  and  was  furnished  for  resi- 
dence. There  were  times  when  Gilbert  him- 
self occupied  it,  and  it  was  always  kept  ready 
for  him,  the  two  rooms  below  affording  him 
all  the  accommodation  he  required.  Between 
these  two  rooms  ran  a  narrow  passage,  at  the 
back  end  of  which  was  a  door,  but  seldom 
used,  leading  out  to  the  grounds.  A  staircase 
at  the  side  of  this  passage  led  to  the  rooms 
above. 

Gilbert  Bidaud  and  Newman  Chavtor  had 
arrived  at  the  Villa  late  in  the  day,  and  it  was 
now  night.  Dark  clouds  had  gathered,  ob- 
scuring moon  and  stars. 

"  There  will  be  a  storm  before  sunrise," 
said  Gilbert,  as  they  reached  the  front  door  of 
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the  lodge,  whicli  he  unlocked  and  threw  open. 
"  Enter,  my  dear  friend." 

Chaytor  uttered  no  word,  and  followed 
Gilbert  into  the  passage.  The  old  man  care- 
fully locked  the  door,  and  the  two  men  stood 
in  darkness  a  moment,  listening.  Then  the 
master  of  Yilla  Bidaud  turned  the  handle  of 
the  door  of  the  sitting-room,  and  stepping 
towards  the  window,  closed  the  shutters 
throufi^h  which  no  chink  of  liojht  could  be 
seen  from  without.  Having  thus  secured 
themselves  from  observation,  he  struck  a 
match  and  lit  a  lamp,  which  threw  a  bright 
light  around.  In  a  basket  by  the  sideboard 
were  some  bottles  of  red  wine,  and  glasses  and 
corkscrew  were  handy.  Gilbert  uncorked  a 
bottle,  and  put  glasses  on  the  table. 

"  Will  you  drink  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Have  you  nothing  stronger  than  this 
stuff?  "  asked  Chaytor,  in  reply. 

"  There  is  a  bottle  of  brandy  somewhere," 
said  Gilbert,  opening  a  door  in  the  sideboard. 
"  Ah,  here  it  is.  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to 
accommodate  you.  I  am  always  glad  to  ac- 
commodate my  friends." 

Chaytor  half  filled  a  tumbler  with  the 
spirit,    and   drank   it   neat.     His    companion 
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took  the  bottle,  and  replaced  it  in  the  cup- 
board. 

"  You  are  a  generous  host,"  observed  Chay- 
tor. 

"  It  is  not  that,"  said  Gilbert,  genially.  "  It 
is  that  you  need  your  wits  to  understand  my 
plain  meaning.     Will  you  sit  or  stand  ?  " 

"  I  will  do  as  I  please," 

"  Do  so.  Your  pleasure  is  a  law  to  me. 
Pardon  me  a  moment's  consideration.  I  am 
debating  by  what  name  to  address  you." 

"  My  name  is  Basil  Whittingham,  as  you 
well  know." 

'•  How  should  I  well  know  it  ?  It  is  not 
my  custom  to  accept  men  as  they  present 
themselves.  I  judge  for  myself.  Man  is  a 
study.  I  study  him,  and  each  one  who 
crosses  my  path  and  enters,  for  a  time  short 
or  long,  into  my  life,  aflbrds  me  scope  for 
observation  and  contemplation.  As  you  have 
done." 

"  As  I  have  done,"  said  Chaytor,  moodily. 

"  As  you  have  done,"  repeated  Gilbert. 

"I  suppose  I  may  make  one  observation." 

"  One  !  A  dozen — a  hundred.  What  you 
say  shall  be  attentively  received.  Be  sure  of 
that." 
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"  I  recall,"  said  Cliaytor,  "  a  conversation 
we  had.  You  said  you  would  not  pry  into  my 
secrets,  and  expressed  a  desire  that  I  should 
not  pry  into  yours." 

"  I  remember.  I  said  also  something  about 
our  cupboards  with  their  skeletons,  and  that 
each  should  keep  his  key." 

"  Yes  —  and  you  concluded  with  these 
words  :  '  What  I  choose  to  reveal,  I  reveal ; 
as  with  you.  Beyond  that  boundary  we  do 
not  step.'  I  am  correct  in  the  quotation,  I 
think  ?  " 

"  It  is  freely  admitted.  You  have  a  reten- 
tive memory,  and  my  observations  must  have 
made  an  impression  upon  you." 

"  I  have  not,"  said  Chaytor,  "  attempted  to 
pry  into  your  secrets.  Why  do  you  attempt 
to  pry  into  mine  ?  " 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Gilbert,  in  his 
blandest  tone,  "  you  forget.  It  is  by  your 
invitation  we  are  now  conversing,  and  it 
is  for  your  safety  I  proposed  we  should 
converse  here  in  secresy.  You  said  to  me, 
'I  want  your  plain  meaning.'  If  you  have 
changed  your  mind,  we  will  finish  now, 
this  moment,  and  will  return  to  our  dear 
Annette." 

VOL.  III.  47 
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"  No,"  said  Chaytor,  "  we  will  not  finish 
now.     I  will  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  You  are  gracious.  But  pray  believe  me  ; 
I  have  not  attempted  to  pry  into  jouy  secrets. 
You  have  yourself  revealed  yourself  to  me  by 
a  thousand  signs.  I  am  a  man  gifted  with  a 
fair  intelligence.  I  do  not  say  to  my  mind, 
Observe ;  it  observes  intuitively,  without 
command  or  direction.  What  is  the  result  ? 
I  learn,  not  what  you  are,  but  what  you  are 
not." 

"  Indeed  I     And  what  am  I  not  ?  " 

"  Plainly  ?  " 

"  Quite  plainly." 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  Gilbert  Bidaud,  with 
a  smile  and  a  confident  nod,  "  you  are  not 
Basil  Whittingham." 

"  That  is  your  game,  is  it  ?  "  cried  Chaytor, 
but  his  heart  was  chilled  by  the  cold  assurance 
of  Gilbert's  voice  and  manner. 

"  Not  my  game — yours.  I  did  not  intrude 
upon  you  ;  you  intruded  upon  me.  By  your 
own  design  you  came,  and  if  there  is  a  pit 
before  you,  it  is  you,  not  I,  who  have  dug  it. 
But  you  can  yet  save  yourself." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Chaytor  involuntarily,  and 
was  instantly  made  aware  of  his  imprudence 
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by  the  amused  smile  wliicli  liis  exclamation 
called  up  to  Gilbert's  lips.  "  Curse  it !  I 
mean,  what  liave  I  revealed,  as  you  so  cleverly 
express  it  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you.  You  come  to  Paris,  and 
play  the  spy  upon  us.  You  take  rooms 
opposite  our  hotel,  and  so  arrange  a  fore- 
ground of  observation,  that  you  can  see  what 
passes  in  our  apartments  without  dreaming 
that  you  have  laid  yourself  open  to  obser- 
vation." 

"  Oh,  you  found  that  out,  did  you  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Chaytor. 

"  I  found  that  out ;  and  I  found  out  also 
that  you  had  been  in  Paris  a  long,  long  time, 
although  you  declared  to  my  niece,  when  you 
first  presented  yourself  to  us,  that  you  had 
but  just  arrived  by  the  night  train.  I  take 
no  merit  for  the  discovery.  You  revealed  it 
to  me  while  you  were  driving  with  your  gay 
companions.  I  asked  myself,  '  Why  this  lie  P 
Why  this  secret  espionage  ? '  and  since  then 
it  is  that  I  found  the  answer.  Naturally  we 
spoke  of  Australia ;  naturally  I  recalled  the 
incidents  of  my  first  meeting  with  Basil 
Whittingham    on     my   brother's     plantation. 

They  were    incidents    it  was    not   possible   to 

47# 
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forget  by  either  of  us,  and  3^et,  dear  friend, 
you  were  entirely  ignorant  of  them  ;  indeed, 
you  scoffed  at  me  for  inventing  what  never 
occurred.  In  this  way  did  you  again  reveal 
to  me.  not  what  you  are,  but  what  you  are 
not.  Finding  your  memory  so  treacherous, 
I  set  a  trap,  frankly  I  confess  it,  a  simple, 
innocent  trap,  which  you,  being  Basil  Whit- 
tingham,  would  have  stepped  over  without 
injury  to  yourself.  In  that  case  it  would 
have  been  I,  not  you,  who  would  have  had  to 
eat  humble  pie — is  not  that  your  English  say- 
ing ?  I  invented  scenes  and  incidents  in  our 
meeting  and  brief  acquaintanceship  in  Aus- 
tralia to  which  you  put  your  seaL  On  my 
word,  it  was  as  good  as  a  comedy,  these 
imaginary  conversations  and  incidents  of  my 
conjuring  up,  and  you  saying,  '  Yes,  yes  I 
remember,  I  remember.'  Fie,  fie,  dear  friend, 
it  was  clumsy  of  you.  Again,  those  English 
newspapers,  with  their  celebrated  case  which 
you  were  so  greedy  to  peruse.  Your  ex- 
planation did  not  blind  me.  I  knew  why  you 
bought  and  read  them  so  eagerly.  There 
were  here  to  my  hand  the  pieces  of  a  puzzle 
not  difficult  to  put  together.  Let  me  tell  jon 
— you    deceived  not  one   of    us    completel}^ 
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My  sister  says,  '  That  man  is  not  Basil 
Whittingham.'  My  niece  says  no  word — 
her  grief  is  too  great — she  suffers,  through 
you,  a  martyrdom ;  but  she  doubts  you  none 
the  less.  Some  strong  confirmation — I  know 
not  what — of  her  doubts  you  presented  her 
with  this  very  night  when  you  spoke  so  freely 
of  Old  Corrie's  death." 

"  Curse  you  !  "  cried  Chaytor.  "  You  drew 
me  on." 

"  Could  I  guess  what  was  coming  when  his 
name  was  introduced  ?  Could  I  divine  what 
you  were  about  to  say  ?  Take  this  from  me, 
my  friend  ;  my  niece  knows  something  of 
Old  Corrie  which  neither  vou  nor  I  know, 
and  when  she  placed  her  hand  on  your  arm, 
and  looked  into  those  eyes  of  yours  which 
shifted  and  wavered  beneath  her  gaze,  you 
felt  as  I  felt,  that  she  accused  you  of  lying. 
Even  her  maid,  Emily,  who  never  set  eyes 
on  Basil  Whittingham,  believes  not  in  you. 
And  the  fault  is  all  your  own.  It  is  you,  and 
you  alone,  who  have  supplied  the  evidence 
against  yourself.  I  see  in  your  face  an  inten- 
tion of  blustering  and  denying.  Abandon  it, 
dear  friend.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
game  is  up." 
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*'  So  3'ou  mean  to  say  that  you  withdraw 
from  the  marria^^e  contract  between  me  and 
Annette  ?  " 

"It  is  not  I  who  withdraw  ;  it  is  she, 
who  will  choose  death  rather.  She  may  con- 
sider herself  bound — I  cannot  say ;  but  she 
and  you  will  never  stand  side  by  side  at  the 
altar." 

"  The  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  make  myself 
scarce." 

"  That  is,  to  disappear  ?  " 

"  You  can  express  it  in  those  words  if  you 
choose.  Mind,  I  do  not  leave  your  hospitable 
abode  because  I  am  afraid.  What  is  there  to 
be  afraid  of  ?  I  can  afford  to  laugh  at  what 
you  have  said,  which  is  false  from  beginning 
to  end,  but  I  am  sick  of  your  ways.  You 
have  done  pretty  well  out  of  me  ;  you  are  a 
cunning  old  bird,  and  you  have  feathered 
your  nest  with  my  feathers.  I  calculate 
that  you  have  at  least  live  thousand  pounds 
of  my  money  in  j^our  pocket." 

"  Of  your  money  ?  "  queried  Gilbert,  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  Of  my  money." 

"  No,  no ;  whatever  else  we  do  let  us  be 
truthful.     Of  Basil  Whittingham's  money." 
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"  Oh,  you  can  stick  to  that  fiction  as  long 
as  you  like.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say 
to  me  ?  " 

"  Yes.     You  are  not  free  to  go  yet." 

"  What !     Will  you  stop  me  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  will  follow  you,  and  will  accuse 
you  publicly.  We  will  have  the  case  in  the 
papers,  and  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
clearing  yourself  of  the  accusation  I  bring 
against  3^ou.  Basil  Whittingham  may  be 
alive  ;  Old  Corrie  may  be  alive  ;  people  who 
know  really  who  you  are  may  be  alive,  and 
they  shall  all  be  found  to  be  brought  foifward 
to  acquit  or  condemn  you.  If  you  want  noise, 
fuss,  publicit}^,  you  shall  have  them.  There 
is,  however,  an  alternative." 

"  Let  me  hear  it." 

"  Not  being  Basil  Whittingham,  you  have 
committed  forgery  by  affixing  his  name  to 
two  documents  in  my  possession.  Not  being 
Basil  Whittingham,  you  have  obtained  by 
fraud  the  fortune  which  was  his.  So  appre- 
hensive of  detection  are  you,  that  you  would 
not  deposit  this  money  in  a  bank,  as  a  right- 
minded  gentleman  would  have  done,  but  you 
carry  it  about  with  you,  in  secret  pockets, 
on    your    person."       Chaytor    started.       "  I 
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could  put  my  finger  on  tlie  precise  spots 
in  which  Basil  Whittingham's  fortune  is  con- 
cealed. It  is  again  you,  dear  friend,  who 
have  revealed  this  to  me.  You  have  a  habit 
of  raising  your  hand — you  are  doing  it,  un- 
consciously at  this  moment — to  your  side,  to 
your  breast,  to  assure  yourself  that  the  money 
is  safe.     Shall  we  make  terms  ?  " 

"  Name  them." 

"  I  do  not  desire  to  know  the  amount  of 
your  wealth  ;  I  think  only  of  myself,  and  of 
what  the  secret  in  my  possession  is  worth. 
Shall  we  say  five  thousand  pounds  ?  " 

"You  may  saj^  five  thousand  pounds," 
blustered  Chaytor,  and  then  suddenly 
paused,  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  power 
in  his  companion's  smiling  face.  "  Hang  it," 
he  said  presently,  "  give  me  some  brandy." 

Gilbert  Bidaud  produced  the  bottle,  and, 
as  Newman  Chaytor  gulped  the  liquor  down, 
repeated,  "  Shall  we  say  five  thousand 
pounds  ? " 

"  I  will  give  you  one,"  said  Chaytor,  faintly. 

"  Five.  Decide  quickl}^  Observe,  I  take 
out  my  watch ;  it  wants  two  minutes  to  the 
hour.  If  at  the  end  of  these  two  minutes 
you   do  not  agree,  I  shall  double  the  terms. 
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By  this  time  you  know  me,  and  know  tliat 
you  cannot  with  safety  trifle  with  me." 

Chaytor  stepped  forward  and  looked  at  the 
second-hand,  his  mind  dazed  with  whirling 
thought.  Should  he  refuse  ?  Should  he  show 
fight?  Did  he  dare  to  risk  the  exposure 
which  Gilbert  threatened  ? 

''It  wants  thirty  seconds  yet,"  said  Gilbert, 
calmly !  "  they  are  precious  moments,  these 
that  are  flying  so  fast  ?  Twenty — fifteen — ten 
_five " 

"I  consent  to  be  robbed,"  said  Chaytor, 
hurriedly.     He  did  not  dare  to  fight. 

"  Good,"  said  Gilbert,  putting  the  watch 
back  in  his  pocket.  "  The  bargain  must  be 
completed  to-night,  after  which  without  loss 
of  time,  I  should  advise  you  to  disappear.  I 
will  make  excuses  to  my  niece  ;  she  will  not 
be  anxious  to  see  your  face  again.  Nor  shall 
I.  At  midnight,  here,  we  will  meet  again, 
for  the  last  time,  and  after  you  have  purchased 
safety  we  will  bid  each  other  an  eternal 
farewell.     I  will  have  a  horse  ready  for  you, 

on    which    you    can    ride    to where    you 

please.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  bosom  of 
my  beloved  family ;  a  longer  absence  may 
arouse  suspicion." 


CHAPTEE  XIY. 

During  the  visit  of  Gilbert  and  Chaytor  to 
Monte  Carlo  some  important  action  had  been 
taken  by  Annette's  staunch  maid,  Emily. 
Loyal  to  the  backbone  to  her  young  mistress, 
she  had  fully  sympathised  with  her  in  her 
unhappiness,  and  had  gone  farther  than  An- 
nette, in  her  reflections  upon  the  future. 
She  saw  that  a  marriasre  with  the  man  to 
whom  Annette  had  pledged  herself  would 
result  in  lifelong  misery,  and  she  set  her  mind 
to  work  to  consider  how  the  dreadful  conse- 
quence could  be  averted.  She  saw  but  one 
wa}^  to  accomplish  this  ;  she  and  her  mistress 
must  fly  from  the  Villa  Bidaud.  She  did  not 
moot  this  project  to  Annette,  for  whenever 
she  commenced  to  speak  upon  the  subject  of 
the  approaching  union  Annette  stopped  her, 
and  would  not  listen  to  what  she  wished  to 
say.  "But  at  the  last  moment,"  thought  the 
faithful  maid,  "when  she  sees  that  there  is 
no  other  escape  for  her,  she  will  agree  to  fly 
with  me   from  this  horrible  place.     We  will 
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go  to  mother  in  Bournemoutli ;  slie  will 
be  safer  there  than  in  these  wicked  foreign 
countries."  Having  reached  thus  far  in  her 
deliberations  she  did  not  pursue  them  farther  ; 
she  w^as  not  an  argumentative  person,  and 
she  was  comfortably  satisfied  with  the  general 
reflection  that,  after  that,  things  would  be 
sure  to  come  all  right.  Such  a  belief  is  com- 
mon with  numbers  of  worthy  people  when 
they  are  considering  knotty  questions,  and  if 
it  evidences  no  deep  powers  of  mental 
analysis,  is  at  all  events  a  proof  of  the 
possession  of  an  inherent  dependence  upon 
goodness  of  Providence — which,  in  its  way,  is 
a  kind  of  religion  not  to  be  despised. 

With  a  certain  conclusion  in  her  mind, 
Annette  busied  herself  as  to  the  means  of 
carrying  it  out  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 
By  Gilbert  Bidaud's  orders  the  gates  were 
kept  locked,  and  the  duty  of  opening  them 
devolved  upon  a  man  who  did  all  the  out- 
door work  in  the  house  and  grounds.  Emily's 
advances  towards  this  man  met  with  no 
response ;  other  means,  therefore,  must  be 
tried.  She  had  always  been  successful  in 
making  friends  outside  Gilbert  Bidaud's 
establishment,  through    whom    she    obtained 
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lier  letters  from  liome,  and  the  friend  she  had 
made  in  the  village  in  which  the  Yilla  Bidaud 
was  situated  was  the  woman  who  kept  the 
post-house.  It  was  a  matter  easily  arranged. 
Annette  was  a  liberal  mistress,  and  Emily 
was  a  saving  girl ;  a  judicious  system  of  small 
bribes  effected  all  that  Emily  desired  in  this 
respect.  Twice  or  thrice  every  week  she 
visited  the  post-mistress  to  enquire  for  letters, 
and  these  visits  were  made  in  the  night,  the 
darkest  hours  being  chosen.  The  gates  being 
locked  she  could  not  get  out  that  way,  and 
she  sought  another  mode  of  egress.  She 
found  it  in  the  lodge  in  which  Gilbert  Bidaud 
and  Newman  Chaj^tor  held  their  conference. 
There  was  a  secure  lock  on  the  front  door, 
of  which  Gilbert,  or  his  sister,  kept  the  key, 
but  the  lock  on  the  back  door  was  frail,  and 
Emily  discovered  how  to  manage  it,  so  that 
she  could  get  in  and  out  of  the  lodge  without 
any  person  being  the  wiser.  Once  inside  the 
lodge  Emily  would  creep  up  the  stairs  to  the 
first  floor,  the  window  of  the  back  room  of 
which  almost  touched  the  stone  wall  which 
ran  round  the  grounds.  This  wall  was  some 
seven  feet  in  height,  but  there  were  dilapida- 
tions in  it  which  served  for  foot-holes,  and  by 
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means  of  these  luckily-formed  steps  tlie 
courageous  girl  was  enabled  to  pass  to  and 
fro  and  make  the  desired  visits  to  the  post- 
mistress. Of  course  there  was  the  danger  of 
discovery,  but  Emily  was  a  girl  in  a  thousand, 
and  the  extraordinary  care  she  took  in  these 
enterprises  was  a  fair  guarantee  of  safety. 
The  lonely  situation  of  the  house  assisted  her ; 
there  were  nights  when,  for  hours  together, 
not  a  human  being  traversed  the  narrow 
road  into  which  the  front  gate  opened. 

On  the  night  of  the  secret  interview 
between  Gilbert  and  Chaytor,  Emily  had 
planned  a  visit  to  the  post-mistress.  She 
made  her  way  into  the  lodge  unobserved, 
crept  up  the  stairs  in  the  dark,  and  was 
about  to  open  the  back  window,  when  her 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  sound  below, 
which,  as  she  afterwards  described,  sent  her 
heart  into  her  mouth.  It  was  the  sound  of 
the  unlocking  of  the  front  door.  Emily's 
heart  went  rub-a-dub  with  the  fear  that  she 
was  discovered,  but  as  the  slow  minutes 
passed  without  anything  occurring,  her  fear 
lessened,  and  she  became  sufficiently  com- 
posed to  give  attention  to  the  circumstances. 
Softly   opening    the    door   which   led    to  the 
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staircase,  she  heard  voices  in  a  room  below 
which  she  recognised  as  those  of  Gilbert 
Bidaud  and  the  man  who  called  himself  Basil 
Whittingham.  What  had  they  come  there 
to  say  ?  Why  could  they  not  have  spoken  in 
the  house?  They  must  be  hatching  some 
plot  against  her  young  mistress.  At  all 
hazards,  she  would  try  to  hear  what  they 
were  saying  to  each  other.  Quietly,  very 
quietly,  she  descended  the  stairs,  setting  her 
feet  down  with  the  greatest  care,  and  pausing 
between  each  step.  A  cat  could  not  have 
trod  more  noiselessly  than  she.  At  length  she 
reached  the  door  beyond  which  the  conversa- 
tion was  taking  place,  and  crouching  down 
she  applied  her  eye  to  the  keyhole.  There 
were  the  two  men,  one  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  the  other  dark  and  sinister ;  and  Emily 
observed  that  they  were  not  standing  side  by 
side,  but  that  a  broad  table  was  between 
them.  This  precaution  had  been  taken  by 
Gilbert,  who  was  quite  prepared  for  any 
sudden  attempt  at  violence  on  Chaytor's  part. 
Emilv  was  too  late  to  hear  all  that  was 
said,  but  she  heard  enough.  Had  she  not 
exercised  control  over  her  feelings  she  would 
have  screamed  with  mingled  joy  and  horror  ; 
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as  it  was,  the  tears  ran  down  her  face  as  fast 
as  she  wiped  them  away,  for  she  wanted 
to  see  as  much  as  she  could.  The  brave  girl 
thanked  God  that  a  fortunate  conjuncture 
had  made  her  a  witness  of  the  interview 
between  the  two  villains.  Now,  certainly, 
her  dear  mistress  was  saved,  and  she  the 
instrument  to  avert  the  misery  with  which 
she  was  threatened  ;  for  it  was  not  alone  the 
projected  marriage  which  was  breaking 
Annette's  heart,  but  the  loss  of  faith  in  the 
purity  and  nobility  of  Basil's  nature.  Emily 
waited  very  nearly  to  the  end ;  she  saw 
Gilbert  take  out  his  watch  and  count  the 
moments,  she  heard  the  bargain  agreed  to 
and  the  second  interview  at  midnight 
planned,  and  then,  just  in  time,  she  crept  up 
the  stairs  as  softly  as  she  had  crept  down,  and 
waited  in  the  room  above  until  the  two  men 
left  the  lodge. 

What  now  should  she  do  ?  Eeturn  to  the 
house,  and  acquaint  Annette  with  what  she 
had  heard,  or  go  to  the  post-mistress  to  see  if 
there  was  a  letter  for  her?  If  she  went 
straight  to  Annette  she  might  not  have 
another  opportunity  of  getting  out  that  night ; 
besides,    she    expected    a    letter    from     her 
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mother,  and  was  anxious  for  it.  She  decided 
to  go  first  to  the  post-mistress;  Annette  knew 
that  she  would  be  away  some  httle  while,  and 
had  said,  "  I  shall  wait  up  for  you,  Emily." 

She  threw  open  the  window,  and  climbed 
on  to  the  wall,  and  down  into  the  road.  It 
was  very  dark,  and  as  Gilbert  Bidaud  had 
prognosticated,  a  storm  was  gathering,  but 
Emily  knew  her  way  well  to  the  post-office, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  darkness.  So  she  sped 
along  under  waving  branches  and  over  black 
shadows  till  she  arrived  at  her  destination. 
Once  on  her  way  she  was  startled  ;  she 
thought  she  saw  something  more  substantial 
than  shadow  moving  by  the  road  side,  but 
after  pausing  to  look  and  listen  her  alarm 
subsided  ;  all  was  quiet  and  still. 

There  was  no  light  in  the  post-house,  which 
was  little  better  than  a  cottage,  but  Emily 
did  not  expect  to  see  one.  She  tapped  at  the 
shutters,  and  a  woman's  voice  from  within 
asked  if  that  was  "Miss  Emily."  The  girl 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  a  woman  ap- 
peared at  the  door  and  bade  her  enter. 

"  Have  you  a  letter  for  me  ?  "  said  Emily. 

Yes,  the  woman  replied,  she  had  a  letter 
for  her,  and  produced  it. 
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"  Why,"  cried  Emily,  "  tliis  is  not  from 
England  ?  " 

No,  said  tlie  woman,  it  was  not  from  Eng- 
land, and  explained  that  a  gentleman  had 
visited  her  in  the  evening,  and  had  made 
inquiries  concerning  the  Villa  Bidaud  and  its 
inmates.  Hearinsf  that  Miss  Annette  Bidaud 
was  there,  he  had  then  inquired  for  the 
young  lady's-maid,  mentioning  her  by  name. 
Miss  Emily  Crawford.  The  gentleman  asked 
if  the  post-mistress  was  likely  to  see  the  girl, 
and  whether  she  could  convey  a  letter  to  her 
secretly  that  night  or  early  in  the  morning. 
The  post-mistress  said  she  could  not  promise 
to  do  so  that  night,  but  she  would  endeavour 
to  convey  the  letter  in  the  morning,  and 
added  that  it  was  not  unlikely  Miss  Emily 
would  come  before  then  to  inquire  for  letters. 
"  If  she  does,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  give  her 
this,  and  ask  her  to  read  it  here,  before  she 
goes  back  to  the  villa.  It  is  a  letter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  must  fall  into  no 
other  hands  than  Miss  Emily's."  The  post- 
mistress concluded  by  saying  that  the  gentle- 
man had  paid  her  well  for  the  service,  and 
that  she  was  sure  there  was  something  very 
particular  in  the  letter. 

VOL  III.  48 
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Emily,  although  burning  with  impatience, 
listened  quietly  to  the  tale,  holding  the  letter 
tight  in  her  hand  all  the  time,  and  when  the 
woman  had  done  speaking  asked  only  one 
question. 

*'  Was  the  gentleman  an  Englishman  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  woman  ;  "  he  was  an 
Englishman." 

Then  Emily  opened  the  letter,  and  read : 

"My  Deak  Miss  Emily  Ceawfoed, — The 
writer  of  this  is  Old  Corrie,  Miss  Annette's 
sincere  and  faithful  friend.  He  has  seen  your 
mother  in  Bournemouth,  and  has  come  here 
post  haste  to  defeat  a  plot  to  ruin  your  dear 
young  mistress's  happiness.  He  has  a  gentle- 
man with  him  little  lady  will  be  glad  to  see. 
If  you  get  this  letter  to-night,  don't  be 
frightened  if  Old  Corrie  speaks  to  you  as  you 
go  back  to  the  Villa  Bidaud.  Not  an  hour 
should  be  lost  to  unmask  the  villain  and 
secure  little  lady's  happiness.  You  are  a 
brave,  good  girl.  If  you  don't  get  this  letter 
till  the  morning,  come  at  once  to  the  back  of 
the  school-house,  where  you  will  see  little 
lady's  true  friend, 

"Old  Cokkie." 
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The  letter  had  been  composed  partly  by 
Basil  and  partly  by  Old  Corrie,  who  had 
written  it  himself.  Emily's  eyes  sparkled  as 
she  read.  She  bade  the  post-mistress  good- 
night, thanked  her  for  the  letter,  said  it 
contained  good  news,  and  went  away  with  a 
heart  as  hght  as  a  bird's.  So  light,  indeed, 
that  she  carolled  softly  to  herself  as  she 
stepped  very,  very  slowly  along  the  dark, 
narrow  road,  and  the  words  she  carolled  were : 

"I  am  Emily  Crawford,  and  I  have  got 
your  letter.  Where  are  you,  dear  Old  Corrie, 
dear  Old  Corrie,  dear  Old  Corrie  ?  " 

The  song  could  not  have  been  put  into 
lines  that  would  scan,  but  blither,  happier 
words  with  true  poetry  in  them,  were  never 
sung  by  human  voice. 

"  Where  are  you,  dear  Old  Corrie,  dear 
Old  Corrie,  dear  Old  Corrie  ?  "  sang  the  girl, 
and  paused  and  listened,  and  went  on  again, 
singing. 

"  Here  I  am,"  said  a  kindly  voice,  "  and 
God  bless  you  for  a  true  heart !  " 

"Stop  a  moment,  please,"  said  the  girl; 
who,  now  that  the  reality  was  close  by  her 
side,  could  not  help  feeling  startled.  "  Are 
you   sure    you    are    Old     Corrie,    my    dear 

48* 
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mistress's  friend  from  Australia  ?  The  gentle- 
man with  a  bear,  you  know  ?  " 

"  You  do  well  to  doubt,"  said  Old  Corrie, 
"  with  what  is  going  on  around  you  in  this 
outlandish  country.  I  am  the  man  I  say. 
Stand  still  while  I  strike  a  light,  so  that  you 
can  see  me.  We  have  a  bull's-eye  lantern 
with  us.     Is  little  lady  well  ?  " 

"  Her  heart  is  breaking,"  said  Emily. 
"  But  I  have  good  news  for  her  before  she 
sleeps  to-night. 

"  And  so  have  we,  my  dear,  if  you  can  get 
us  to  her." 

"  Let  me  hold  the  lantern,  Mr.  Corrie,"  said 
Emily. 

"  No,  my  dear,  you  might  drop  it ;  there  is 
a  surprise  in  store  for  you  and  for  everyone 
in  the  villa  yonder  with  its  stone  walls. 
There,  the  lamp's  alight,  and  you  can  see  my 
face,  dark  as  the  night  is.  Do  you  think  you 
can  trust  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  do,  and  it  was  only  out  of  curiosity 
I  wanted  to  look  at  you."  And  then  Emily 
cried,  "  Oh  !  " 

"What  is  it,  my  dear?"  asked  Old 
Corrie. 

"  There  is  another,"  said  Emily,  gasping. 
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"  There  are  two  others  ;  we  have  come 
prepared." 

He  whispered  something  in  her  ear  which 
caused  her  to  cry  "  Oh  !  "  more  than  once, 
and  to  clap  her  hands  in  wonderment. 

"  May  I  see  him  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  whisper. 

The  answer  was  given  by  Basil  himself, 
who  came  forward  and  took  her  by  the  hand, 
while  the  light,  directed  by  Old  Corrie,  shone 
upon  his  face. 

"It  is  wonderful,  wonderful ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, and  added  under  her  breath,  "  But  I 
think  I  should  have  known." 

In  the  expression  of  which  opinion  she  paid 
a  higher  tribute  to  her  judgment  than  she 
could  have  rightly  claimed  for  it  ;  but  this,  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  circumstances,  was  a 
small  matter. 

Mr.  Philpott,  who  had  been  standing 
silently  in  the  rear,  now  joined  the  party. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  my  dear,"  said  Old 
Corrie  ;  "  there  are  no  more  of  us.  What 
we've  got  to  do  now  is  to  decide  what  is  to  be 
done,  how  it  is  to  be  done,  and  when  it  is  to 
be  done." 

"  First,"  interposed  Mr.  Philpott,  to  whom, 
by   tacit    consent,    the    command    had    been 
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given,  "  Miss  Emily  will  perhaps  give  us  an 
explanation  of  certain  words  she  spoke  a 
minute  ago.  Are  we  quite  private  here,  Miss 
Emily  ?  " 

"  It's  hardly  likely,"  replied  Emily,  "  that  a 
living  soul  will  pass  along  this  road  till  day- 
break." 

"  So  much  the  better.  You  said  just  now 
that  Miss  Bidaud's  heart  was  breaking,  but 
that  you  had  good  news  for  her  before  she 
went  to  sleep  to-night.  Did  you  mean  by 
that,  that  our  arrival  here  was  the  good 
news  r 

"No,  I  meant  something  very  different, 
something  that  you  ought  to  know  before  you 
decide  what  to  do." 

"  I  thought  as  much.  Well,  let  us  hear  it, 
my  girl." 

Thereupon  Emily  related  all  that  she  had 
overheard  between  Gilbert  Bidaud  and 
Newman  Chaytor.  It  was  difficult  for  Basil 
to  curb  his  excitement,  and  whenever  an 
indignant  exclamation  passed  his  lips,  Emily 
paused  in  sympathy,  but  he  was  too  sensible 
of  the  value  of  time  to  frequently  interrupt 
her,  and  as  she  spoke  quickly,  her  tale  did 
not  occujoy  many  minutes. 
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"  This  story,"  said  Mr.  Philpott,  with  a 
beaming  face,  "  decides  what  is  to  be  done, 
and  how  and  when.  The  road  is  prepared 
for  us  by  the  villains  themselves.  It  is  a  bold 
move  I  am  about  to  suggest,  but  to  adopt 
half  and  half  measures  with  these  scoundrels 
would  be  ridiculous." 

Basil  and  Old  Corrie  said  they  were  pre- 
pared for  any  move,  however  bold  and  daring, 
and  were  only  too  eager  to  undertake  it. 

"  We  mustn't  be  too  eager,"  said  Mr. 
Philpott ;  "  cool  and  steady  is  our  watchword. 
Now,  Miss  Emily,  can  you  get  us  into  the 
grounds  of  the  villa  to-night  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  get  in,"  said  the  girl,  -'  jou  can 
get  in." 

"  And  one  of  us  into  the  lodge  where  the 
scoundrels  are  to  meet  at  midnight  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Emily,  unhesitatingly. 

"  You  are  a  girl  after  my  own  heart,"  said 
Mr.  Philpott  admiringly.  "There  is  a  risk, 
you  know,  and  you  will  have  a  share  in  it. 
It  wouldn't  be  right  for  me  to  deceive  you." 

"I  don't  mind  the  risk,"  said  the 
courageous  girl.  "  I  want  to  help  to  save  my 
dear  young  young  lady  from  these  wretches 
and  monsters." 
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"  God  bless  you,  Emily,"  said  Basil,  press- 
ing her  hand,  and  Emily  felt  that  she  needed 
no  other  reward. 

Mr.  Philpott  then  described  his  plan. 
Guided  by  Emily,  they  were  all  to  get  into 
the  grounds,  when  their  forces  were  to  be 
thus  disposed  of:  Basil  and  Old  Corrie  were 
to  hide  in  the  grounds  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  back  door  of  the  lodge  ;  they  were  not  to 
move  or  speak  ;  Emily  was  to  return  to  the 
house,  and  impart  to  Annette  all  that  she 
knew,  and  in  this  wa}'  prepare  her  for  what 
was  to  follow  ;  both  Annette  and  her  maid 
were  to  be  ready  to  come  from  the  house  to 
the  lodge  upon  a  given  signal ;  Mr.  Philpott 
was  to  conceal  himself  in  one  of  the  upper 
rooms  of  the  lodge,  and  no  movement  what- 
ever was  to  be  made  until  he  blew  loudly 
upon  a  policeman's  whistle.  The  moment 
this  signal  was  given  Basil  and  Old  Corrie 
were  to  enter  the  lodge  through  the  back 
door — which  Emily  would  leave  unlocked, 
but  properly  closed,  so  as  to  excite  no  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  Gilbert  Bidaud  and 
Newman  Chaytor — and  proceed  at  once  to 
the  lower  room  in  which  these  men  were 
located  ;    and    Annette    and    Emily   were    to 
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leave  the  house  and  come  immediately  to  the 
lodge. 

"  All  this,"  said  Mr.  Philpott  aside  to  Basil, 
"  is  not  exactly  lawful,  and  if  Mr.  Bidaud  and 
Mr.  Chaytor  had  right  on  their  side  we  should 
get  into  trouble.  But  we  have  the  whip  hand 
of  them,  and  are  safe.  I  anticipate  very  little 
difficulty,  only  neither  of  our  men  must  be 
allowed  to  escape  until  we  have  settled  with 
them." 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  villa,  Emily 
walking  a  little  ahead  with  Basil,  to  whom 
she  imparted  how  matters  stood  with  -her 
young  mistress. 

"  Her  heart  was  truly  breaking,"  said  the 
girl,  "  and  she  could  never  have  lived  through 
it,  never !  But  she  will  soon  be  her  dear, 
bright  self  again.  Ah,  sir,  she  is  the  sweetest 
lady  that  ever  drew  breath — and  0,  how 
these  wretches  have  made  her  suffer !  But 
there  is  happiness  coming  to  her.  I  could 
sing  for  joy,  indeed  I  could,  sir  !  " 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

All  was^still  in  house  and  grounds  and  lodge. 
The  dark  clouds  were  growing  black,  but  the 
storm  had  not  yet  burst.  A  clock  in  the  hall 
struck  twelve,  and,  as  if  the  chimes  had 
called  them  forth,  Gilbert  and  Chaytor  issued 
from  the  house,  and  walked  to  their  rendez- 
vous. Each  man  was  occupied  with  his  own 
special  thoughts,  and  each  kept  a  wary  eye 
upon  the  other's  shadowed  form. 

"I  left  the  door  of  the  lodge  open,"  said 
Gilbert.     "  Enter." 

"  After  you,"  said  Chaytor. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  Gilbert,  "after  you." 

Chaytor  laughed  and  stepped  into  the 
passage.  Gilbert  followed,  pausing  to  light  a 
small  lamp  he  carried  in  his  hand.  Upon 
entering  the  room  he  lit  the  larger  lamp  on 
the  table,  on  one  side  of  which  he  placed 
himself,  Chaytor  being  on  the  other. 

"  You  seem  to  be  afraid  of  me,"  said 
Chaytor. 
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"  I  do  not  trust  you,"  responded  Gilbert. 

"  There  is  small  temptation  for  trustfulness 
between  such  men  as  we,"  said  Chaytor. 
Gilbert  nodded  quietly.  "  Well,  you  have 
your  game,  and  have  won  a  pretty  large  stake. 
Can't  you  be  satisfied  with  what  you  have 
got  ?  " 

"  You  know  my  terms ;  the  time  for  dis- 
cussing them  has  gone  by." 

"  But  there  was  something  forgotten.  You 
made  me  sign  two  documents,  and  you  have 
spoken  of  forgery." 

"  You  are  correct.  The  production*  of 
these  documents  with  the  name  of  Basil 
Whittingham  attached  to  them  in  your  hand- 
writing would  be  sufficient  to  convict  you." 

"  For  that  reason  I  do  not  choose  to  leave 
them  in  your  possession.  If  I  pay  you  the 
five  thousand  pounds  you  are  robbing  me  of 
you  will  have  to  give  them  up." 

"  They  are  here,"  said  Gilbert,  producing 
them,  "  and  will  be  useless  to  me  when  you 
are  gone.  You  can  have  them  and  welcqme 
when  the  money  is  paid.     You  go  to-night." 

"  I  go  to-night,  and  hope  never  to  set  e3^es 
upon  you  or  yours  again." 

"  My   dear    friend,"    said    Gilbert,    with    a 
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courteous  bow,  "  the  hope  is  reciprocal.  Let 
us  not  j)rolong  this  interview.  Open  your 
bank  and  purchase  freedom." 

Chaytor  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and 
from  an  inner  pocket  extracted  two  bundles 
of  bank  notes.     Gilbert  held  out  his  hand. 

"  No,  no,  old  fox,"  said  Chaytor.  "  There 
are  three  times  five  thousand  pounds  here." 
He  looked  at  Gilbert  savagely. 

"  If,"  said  the  old  man,  laughing  lightly, 
"  by  a  wish  you  could  burn  me  to  ashes 
where  I  stand,  you  would  breathe  that  wish 
willingly." 

"  Most  wilhngly." 

"  But  wh}^  ?  I  am  dealing  tenderly, 
mercifully  by  you.  In  right  and  justice  this 
money  belongs  not  to  you.  It  belongs  to 
Basil  Whittingham.  If  he  were  here  he 
could  take  possession  of  it,  and  neither  you 
nor  I  would  care  to  gainsay  him.  It  being, 
therefore,  as  much  mine  as  yours,  I  let  you  off 
lightly  by  demanding  so  small  a  sum.  Come, 
let  us  finish  the  comedy ;  it  is  time  the 
curtain  fell.  Count  out  the  price  of  liberty, 
the  price  of  my  silence,  and  let  us  take  an 
affectionate  farewell  of  each  other." 

"  Are  you  sure  we  are  alone  ?  " 
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"Do  you  think  I  would  reveal  our  con- 
spiracy to  a  third  person  ?  In  my  pleasant 
house  every  human  being  is  asleep ;  they 
dream  not  of  the  grief  which  will  fill  their 
hearts  to-morrow  when  they  learn  that  you 
have  departed." 

"  Give  me  the  papers  I  have  signed.  Here 
is  your  share  of  the  robbery.  You  had  better 
count  it,  to  make  sure." 

As  Gilbert  bent  over  the  table  to  count 
the  notes  Chaytor,  with  a  swift  movement, 
drew  a  heavy  life-preserver  from  his  breast, 
and  aimed  a  murderous  blow  at  the  old  m^n's 
head.  But  Gilbert  was  too  quick  for  him ; 
he  had  but  one  eye  on  the  money  he  was 
fingering,  the  other  was  furtively  watching 
his  companion.  He  darted  back,  and  so 
escaped  the  blow ;  the  weapon  descended 
upon  the  table,  and  this  shock  and  the 
violent  movements  of  the  men  overturned 
the  lamps,  the  light  of  which  was  instantly 
extinguished.  Each  man  had  but  one  hand 
disengaged,  Chaytor  holding  the  life-preserver 
and  Gilbert  a  pistol,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  as  a  protection  against  treachery. 
The  moment  the  room  was  in  darkness  the 
two  disengaged  hands  groped  over  the  table 
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for  the  money,  and  were  fiercely  clasped. 
And  now  a  surprising  incident  occurred. 
Upon  tliese  two  hands  a  third  hand  was 
laid,  and  before  they  could  free  themselves 
were  handcuffed  together.  Simultaneously 
with  this  startling  and  secure  manacling  of 
their  hands  the  pistol  was  knocked  from 
Gilbert's  grasp  and  the  life-preserver  from 
Chay tor's  ;  and  then  a  shrill  whistle  pierced 
the  air  and  drove  the  blood  from  the  cheeks 
of  the  conspirators.  Hurried  sounds  of  steps 
resounded  through  the  passage. 

"This  way!"  cried  Mr.  Philpott.  "The 
door  is  open.     Strike  a  light." 

But  a  light  came  from  another  quarter. 
A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the 
apartment,  and  in  that  flash  Newman  Chaytor 
beheld  the  form  of  Basil  Whittingham,  whose 
death  he  believed  he  had  compassed  on  the 
gold  field  across  the  seas.  His  face  grew 
livid,  a  heavy  groan  escaped  his  lips,  and  his 
head  fell  forward  on  the  table. 

"  See  if  you  can  re-light  one  of  the  lamps,'* 
said  Mr.  Philpott. 

Both  the  lamps  were  soon  lighted,  the 
glass  of  only  one  having  been  broken.  Then 
Gilbert  Bidaud,  who  had   uttered   no   word 
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during  this  succession  of  startling  incidents, 
saw  two  men  wliose  faces  were  strange  to 
him,  and  one  whose  face  he  recognised. 
Manacled  as  he  was  to  his  insensible  partner 
in  crime,  and  unable  to  release  himself,  he 
instantly  regained  his  self-possession. 

"If  I  mistake  not,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
exceeding  urbanity,  "  Mr.  Basil  Whittingham, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  on  my  brother's  plantation  in 
Australia.  I  suspected  from  the  first  that 
this  log  lying  here  was  an  impostor.  It  is 
but  a  sorry  welcome  I  am  able  to  give  you, 
in  consequence  of  the  unlawful  proceedings 
of  a  ruffian  " — he  glanced  at  Mr.  Philpott — 
"  who  shall  answer  for  the  assault  in  a  court 
of  law." 

"  Do  not  say  one  word  to  him,  sir,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Philpott,  seeing  that  Basil  was 
about  to  speak  ;  "leave  him  to  me  ;  I  know 
how  to  deal  with  such  cattle.  I  promise  to 
tame  him  before  I  have  done  with  him." 

"  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  bear  in  mind," 
said  Gilbert,  still  addressing  Basil,  "  that  this 
is  my  house,  and  that  you  are  trespassing 
illegally  upon  my  property.  However,  for 
the  sake  of  old  times,  and  for  the  sake  of  my 
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niece,  I  am  agreeable  to  waive  that,  and  come 
to  an  amicable  settlement  with  you." 

"  He  speaks  very  good  English  for  a 
foreigner,"  said  Mr.  Philpott,  "  and,  I'll 
wager,  understands  the  law  as  well  as  we 
do.  I  am  an  officer  of  the  law" — (Mr. 
Philpott  was  satisfied  that  he  was  quite  safe 
in  indulging  in  this  fiction)  — "  and  I  tell 
him  plainly  that  he  has  laid  himself  open 
to  a  criminal  action  for  conspiracy." 

"  Shall  I  not  have  the  pleasure,"  said 
Gilbert  to  Basil,  ignoring  Mr.  Philpott,  "  of 
hearing  what  you  have  to  say  in  response 
to  the  flag  of  peace  I  hold  out  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  shrewd  customer,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Philpott,  "  and  if  this  flag  of  peace  means 
absolute  and  unconditional  surrender  I  am 
ready  to  consider  it.  It  may  interest  him 
to  learn  that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
particulars  of  the  interview  which  took  place 
between  him  and  the  insensible  party  he  is 
fastened  to,  and  of  the  bargain  they  made  to 
share  your  money.  That  tickles  him,  I  see, 
but  it  is  only  one  out  of  a  handful  of  trumps 
we  happen  to  hold.  I  will  take  care  of  these 
notes  " — he  gathered  them  up — ■"  and  we  will 
a;o  into  accounts  later  on." 
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"  Unless  my  ears  deceive  me,"  said  Gilbert, 
"  I  hear  the  voice  of  my  niece's  maid  in  the 
passage.  Doubtless  my  niece  accompanies 
her.  Do  you  think  it  seemly  that  she  shall 
be  a  witness  of  this  scene  ?  " 

"  Corrie,"  said  Basil,  "  take  one  of  the 
lamps,  and  keep  Miss  Bidaud  outside  ;  I  will 
come  to  her  immediately.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
Philpott  ;  it  will  shorten  matters  if  I  say 
a  word."  He  addressed  Gilbert  Bidaud. 
"  You  and  your  confederate  have  laid  your- 
selves open  to  serious  consequences,  and  if  I 
consent  to  an  arrangement  which  will  keep 
the  bad  work  that  has  been  going  on,  and  of 
which  I  was  made  the  victim,  from  exposure 
in  the  public  courts,  it  is  to  spare  the  feelings 
of  a  sweet  and  suffering  young  lady  whose 
happiness  you  would  have  wrecked." 

"  My  niece,"  said  Gilbert,  nodding  his 
head.  "As  you  say,  a  sweet  young  lady, 
and  she  has  been  made  to  suffer  by  this 
villain.  We  have  all  been  made  to  suffer  ; 
we  have  all  been  his  victims.  But  for  your 
arrival  he  would  have  murdered  me.  He 
can  no  longer  impose  on  me ;  I  arrange  my- 
self on  your  side,  against  him.  To  my  regret 
I  perceive  that  he  has  partially  recovered  his 
VOL.  III.  49 
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senses,  and,  while  simulating  insensibility, 
is  listening  to  what  we  are  saying  ;  his 
cunning  is  of  the  lowest  order.  It  is  my 
earnest  wish  to  make  such  an  arrangement 
as  you  suggest ;  it  will  be  to  my  advantage, 
that  is  why  I  agree.  Instruct  your  man  to 
release  me." 

"  Set  him  loose,  Mr.  Philpott,"  said  Basil, 
"  and  see  what  you  can  do.  I  put  the 
matter  unreservedly  into  your  hands.  Do 
not  allow  either  of  them  to  leave  the  room. 
They  will  pass  the  night  here.  To-morrow, 
if  Miss  Bidaud  wishes  it,  she  will  quit  this 
prison " 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Gilbert,  good- 
humouredly,  "  not  a  prison — not  a  prison." 

"  —  For  England." 

"  She  shall  have  my  free  consent,"  said 
Gilbert. 

"  Take  that  in  writing,  Mr.  Philpott.  And 
there  must  be  restitution,  in  some  part,  of  the 
inheritance  her  father  left  her." 

"  In  some  part,  that  shall  be  done." 

"  If  it  is  any  punishment  to  the  wretch," 
said  Basil,  who  saw  that  Newman  Chaytor 
was  conscious  and  attentive,  "  who  conspired 
against   the   man  who    trusted    in    him,    and 
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treacherously  endeavoured  to  compass  liis 
death,  to  learn  that  had  he  followed  the 
straight  road  he  would  have  known  long 
since  that  his  unhappy  father  died  wealthy, 
let^him  learn  it  now.  You  have  a  copy,  Mr. 
Philpott,  of  the  last  letter  written  to  him  by 
his  father.  Give  it  to  him,  that  he  may  read 
the  bitter  words  written  on  the  death-bed  of 
one  whom  he  should  have  loved  and  honoured. 
His  good  mother  died  with  her  head  upon 
my  breast,  and  if  he  escapes  the  punishment 
he  deserves  and  has.  richly  earned,  he  will 
owe  his  escape  to  the  kind  memories  I  have 
of  her  who  rescued  me  from  death  in  the 
London  streets." 

"  A  noble  man,"  murmured  Gilbert  Bidaud 
as  Basil  left  the  room,  "  a  gentleman.  How 
is  it  possible  that  I  allowed  myself  to  be 
deceived  for  an  hour  by  so  miserable  a 
counterfeit !  " 

•jp  ^  ^  ^ 

When  Basil  joined  his  friends  in  the 
passage.  Old  Corrie  touched  Emily's  arm,  and 
slight  as  was  the  action,  she  understood  it, 
and  following  him  into  the  room  in  which 
Mr.  Philpott  and  the  two  men  they  had 
surprised    were    conferring,    left    Basil    and 
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Annette  together.  Old  Corrie  had  placed 
the  lamp  on  a  bracket,  and  by  its  dim  light 
our  hero  and  heroine  were  enabled  to  see 
each  other.  Basil's  eyes  were  fixed  earnestly 
upon  Annette,  but  her  agitation  was  too 
profound  to  meet  his  loving  gaze.  His  heart 
was  filled  with  pity  for  the  faithful  girl  who 
had  been  for  years  the  victim  of  J^ewman 
Chaytor's  foul  plot ;  her  drooping  head,  her 
modest  attitude,  her  hands  clasped  supplicat- 
ingly  before  her,  made  his  pity  and  his  love 
for  her  almost  too  painful  to  bear. 

"  Annette,"  he  said  softly,  "  will  you  not 
look  at  me  ?  " 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  he  saw 
that  they  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Basil  ?  "  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  Forgive  you,  dear  Annette ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, taking  her  hands  in  his,  "  it  is  I 
who  oucjht  to  ask  formveness  for  believinsf 
that  you  could  forget  me." 

"  Never  for  a  single  day,"  she  murmured, 
"  have  I  forgotten  you.  Through  all  these 
years  you  have  been  to  me  the  star  of  hope 
which  made  life  bright  for  me.  Oh,  Basil, 
Basil !  it  seems  as  if  you  have  lifted  me  from 
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death  to  life.  The  world  was  so  dark,  so 
dark " 

"  It  shall  be  dark  no  more,  dear,"  he  said, 
his  voice  trembliniy  with  excess  of  tenderness. 
"  Until  you  bid  me  leave  you  I  will  be  ever 
by  your  side.  I  consecrate  my  life  to  you. 
What  man  can  do  to  compensate  for  the 
suffering  you  have  endured,  that  will  I  do 
in  truth,  and  honour,  and  love." 

He  placed  his  arms  about  her,  and  she  laid 
her  head  upon  his  breast.  There  are  joys 
too  sacred  for  utterance,  and  such  joy  did 
Basil  and  Annette  feel  as  they  stood  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms  on  that  dark  and  solemn 
night. 

•ik  Jie.  ■ik  41'  4lf 

TP  •??  TV  ^  ^ 

What  more  need  be  told  ?  Radiant  and 
happy,  with  faith  restored,  they  commenced 
their  new  life  hand-in-hand.  Those  who  had 
conspired  against  them,  and  wdiose  evil  de- 
signs had  been  frustrated,  went  out  into  the 
world  unpunished  by  man  ;  they  and  their 
intended  victims  never  met  again.  The  busi- 
ness matters  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  were 
settled  by  Basil's  lawyers,  who  saved  from 
the  wreck  a  sufficient  competence.  All  who 
had  served  him  and  Annette  were  amply  re- 
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warded.  In  Mr.  Pliilpott's  family  their  names 
were  names  to  conjure  with  ;  Emily  remained 
with  them  till  she  found  a  sweetheart  and  a 
home  of  her  own  ;  and  Old  Corrie  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  live  in  a  cottage  near  them, 
attached  to  which  was  a  piece  of  land  which 
afforded  him  profitable  employment.  He 
talked  sometimes  of  returning  to  Australia, 
or  of  buying  another  performing  bear,  but 
he  did  not  carry  either  project  into  execu- 
tion. Often  and  often  would  the  three  friends 
talk  of  the  old  days  on  the  plantation,  and 
call  uj)  reminiscences  of  the  happy  and  primi- 
tive life  they  enjoyed  there  ;  and  then  Old 
Corrie  would  steal  away  and  leave  the  lovers 
together ;  for,  though  they  were  man  and 
wife,  they  were  lovers  still,  and  lovers  will 
remain  —  purified  and  sweetened  by  their 
trials — till  they  are  called  to  their  rest. 


THE    END. 
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